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The writer of the following pages will venture to offer 
for the eye of readers a suggestion which, though prompted 
and prepared to speak, on a recent occasion, to the ears 
of auditors, he thought it wiser to suppress, without, how- 
ever, pausing long upon the reasons for drawing the pen 
through the sentence written on his manuscript. In prepar- 
ing, at the request of the City Government of Boston, some 
four or five months ago, an Address commemorative of the 
‘Centennial of the Evacuation of the Town and Harbor by 
the army and fleet of Great Britain, at the opening of the 
war of the Revolution, he wrote out\at length five successive 
drafts of what he was to deliver, substantially the same in 
tenor and method, but admitting of variation till the locked 
type was imposed for the press. The suggestion about to be 
expressed was allowed a place in three of those drafts, was 
erased in the fourth, and not restored in the final one. -In 
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connection with a passing reference to a class of the utter- 
ances from village orators in our revolutionary epoch, which, 
from the spasms and fervors of their turgid and objurgatory 
rhetoric have attached associations of banter and ridicule to 
a style of so-valled “ American eloquence ” as “spread eagle- 
ism,” the following sentence found a place in the writer’s 
manuscript :— * 

[Considering that the document called “The Declaration 
of Independence” has done service for a full century, and 
that what it proclaimed as a right has been established as a 
fact, it may not be out of place to ask whether, for reasons that 
would be irrelevant if not self-suggestive, the public reading 
of that Bill of Indictment against his Majesty, George III., 
should not henceforward be dispensed with in our civic cel- 
ebrations of the Fourth of July.] 

It might be difficult to pronounce upon the reception which 
such a suggestion would have from ‘a popular audience. 
Much would depend upon the composition and spirit of the 
audience. Many impulsive and perhaps some considerate 
persons would pronounce it unpatriotic, chilling, ungrateful 
to our fathers, oblivious of times that tried the spirits of 
earnest and heroic men and'women, and a suppression, for 
reasons which, however plausible, would be insufficient, of 
the truths of history. But, as certainly, there are others, few 
or many, who, without entering into any criticism of the 
“ Declaration” in its contents, tone, or spirit, are prompted 
by a spontaneous or a deliberately-formed conviction to 
wish that, while it holds its place in our histories and for 
reading by classes in our public schools, it may not be con- 
sidered as claiming rightfully a rehearsal through all time in 
our public celebrations. Notoriously there are those who 
absent themselves on such patriotic occasions because they 
do not wish to listen to it, however graceful and accomplished 
may be the selected speaker chosen to read it. The poor old 
monarch may in one sense have deserved, at the time and 
under the conditions of the’crisis, all the severity of reproach 
and invective in the formidable specifications under which 
his aggressions upon the liberties and rights of his subjects 
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on this continent are so mercilessly catalogued. But he 
acted under what was to him a prompting of patriotic, offi- 
cial, and religious duty, to preserve the integrity and the 
loyalty of his realm. His perplexities and actual sufferings 
in the strife exceeded in amount and intensity those of any 
other individual. Mental aberration was either the cause or 
the consequence of his persistency in the. course which he 
pursued. He acted manfully and magnanimously in receiv- 
ing the first diplomatic envoy from the new nation of revolted 
rebels. He has been long enough in his grave to be forgiven, 
especially by those whom he never injured nor can injure, 
and the temper of our modern thought and sentiment favors 
a limitation of retribution on both sides of the bound of 
mortality. 

But the writer of uhese pages has no wish or purpose to 
enter into an argument here and now on the matter just sug- 
gested. And he will content himself with merely dropping 
another suggestion — equally without. argument —as to this 
point; whether, if the annual public reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, in civic celebrations, is to run on into 
another century, we might not wisely supplement it with 
one or two happily-worded sentences, alike modest and grate- 
ful in their tone, recognizing that near the close of our first 
century we had freed ourselves from the reproach of having 
proclaimed as a “self-evident” truth what we did not recog- 
nize as a nation, “ That all men are created equal, and en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, — life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It would be presumptuous for any one to suppose that he 
could bring anything of novelty to the discussion or criticism 
of that so-called “Immortal Instrument,” unless he should 
leave the solid ground of the substantial matters of fact with 
which it deals and indulge himself in irrelevant fancies and 
speculations. None the less as years pass on and the docu- 
ment is read by new eyes, and illustrated by comments 
prompted by reading the history of the past, and by reflec- 
tions and observations on the present aspect of things, we 
may freshen old recitals by some incidental inferences and 
summaries of our own. 
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The first point which presents itself for remark in a new 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, is that it was 
designed simply to serve a temporary and emergent purpose, 
and that its distinctive excellence or fitness lies in its admi- 
rable adaptation to serve that purpose. We may be reasona- 
bly sure that if the committee of five able and earnest men, 
patriots and of well-trained minds, who were charged with 
the high responsibility of preparing that instrument, and if 
the chairman who drafted and wrote it had had in view the 
use which has been made of it for a century in the annual 
reading of it in the public civic celebrations, just referred to, 
in the ears of millions of our citizens, that prescient thought 
would have left its impress on the written paper. The com- 
pass of its theme would have been larger and fuller, its tone 
and spirit would have been lifted. The preamble of the 
instrument, with adequate dignity of import and phrase, 
affirms that “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires * that when one people is urged,in the course of 
human events, by necessity, to dissolve the bands which - 
have connected them politically with another people, the 
causes which impel to such a separation should be declared. 
This, indeed, was simply meeting the whole demand of the 
occasion as defined, with its limitations and conditions, and 
it announced that a new nation was about to claim and 
assume its place among the governments of the earth. This 
was but a modest utterance over the cradle of a nation that 
was to cover in its growth a whole continent. Many a royal 
infant has been wrapped in its first swaddling-clothes with more 
éclat, with more boastful proclamations and greeting lyrics of 
the laureate. What grand and swelling periods might have 
been given to a manifesto for the reading of the world that 
a continent which divided the globe was no longer to own 
subjection to a little island of the sea. When that Committee 
of the Congress “had several meetings in which were pro- 
posed the articles of which the Declaration was to consist, 
and minutes made of them,” only a most rigid adhesion to 
the emergent and temporary demand on their thoughts and 
pens, could have excluded all reference to the vast visions 
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of the natural growth of an expanding realm to which on the 
day of its birth they were content simply to give a name and 
claim legitimacy for it. Not one word appears as to the 
rightfulness or the reasonableness of the institution of self- 
government on these vast realms, washed by both oceans, by 
a people then “in the bone and gristle of manhood.” That 
they had become sufficient for themselves; that even common 
sense and the evident fitness of things made it a matter of 
course that they were able and bound to care for themselves 
and their children; and that they must henceforward assume 
all the risks and responsibilities which come from natural 
maturity and self-dependence,— these obvious facts, which 
really cover the whole ground for all who read or listen to 
the Declaration of Independence, are allowed but faint recog- 
nition in it. Would that have been the case had there been 
foresight or forethought of the public reading in thousands 
of villages and cities of a continent, of a document which 
makes no other record of the nation’s birth than one of 
embittered invective as the justification of a quarrel and 
separation ? 

Should it be urged that all these peaceful and persuasive 
suggestions of the reasonableness and fitness of the occasion 
for the birth and baptism into freedom of a new nation, 
because an independent inheritance was prepared for it, were 
precluded by the passion and quarrel of the hour, and by 
actual bloodshed, there was still another train of thought and 
argument which we may think might have found recognition 
in the Declaration. It might have suggested, however 
curtly and comprehensively — for any intimation of the mat- 
ter would have had significance and force, — the embarrass- 
ments of a longer continuance of colonial relations, and the 
difficulty, really proved an impossibility, of adjusting such 
relations in government, legislation, representation, and 
commerce, so as to secure the rights and the welfare of a 
people on this continent while dependent upon a foreign 
King and Parliament. Plans and measures thought to be 
dictated by a wise statesmanship, and not intended, at least, 
to be arbitrary, unjust, or tyrannical, had been devised to 
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regulate those relations, and had been proved to be wholly 
inadequate to the proposed object. The main and all-suffi- 
cient reason for the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country was the proved impracticability and impossibility of 
devising any terms for a connection by dependence and sub- 
jection. The antecedents of these colonies, the headway of 
the momentum already gained by them in the direction of 
freedom, and the nature and influence of the institutions, 
feelings, customs, and precedents already established here, 
precluded the intent. of King and Parliament to bring them 
under guardianship in their maturity after they had been 
self-guided in their youth. It was not only an arrest of a 
natural tendency, but a fetter upon an actual liberty. The 
plans of the ministry involved an arbitrary curtailment of - 
what had become vested rights. The colonists regarded 
themselves as bidden to turn on their own track, and volun- 
tarily pass under a yoke which they had never borne. Usage 
and an assumed principle had accustomed them to regard 
their own local assemblies for legislation as having all the 
rights, privileges, and responsibilities for these colonies that 
the British Parliament had and exercised for the island, 
whose Lords and Commons were represented in it. That 
Parliament could not impose taxes to be levied here, nor 
draw a revenue from the colonies for expenses not incurred 
by them, or for objects in which they had no interest. These 
colonies, in their origin, history, and development, had a 
unique character and status. Other British colonies have 
either been planted after conquest, or by direct government 
patronage, and have been under‘control and surveillance 
from the first. It was from this peculiar and especial char- 
acter of the American colonies, and in the consequences of 
their development from freedom and in freedom, that the arrest 
laid upon them in the name of prerogative took the aspect 
of arbitrary authority and tyranny. The development of the 
controversy brought out that fact in full light and force. The 
merchants of Britain were free to trade directly over the 
world; but Parliament enacted that the merchants of the col- 
onies should trade directly only with Britain. The manufact- 
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urers of Britain could ply their skill on all native and foreign 
products, but the colonists were forbidden to work their own 
mines and mills and looms and knitting needles even for free 
intercolonial traffic. The purpose was to raise a revenue 
out of the colonies, but not for the colonies. The wisest 
statesmen in Parliament, even those most frienaly and mag- 
nanimous in standing for the rights of the colonies — Chat- 
ham, Fox, Burke,Conway, Barre, and Pownal, — had not wit 
or skill to propose a scheme for the administration of these 
dependencies of the realm which should meet the conditions 
of natural justice and respect the rights of Englishmen on this 
continent. Nor had any of our own patriots, either in their 
provincial or general assemblies, succeeded in proposing any 
adjustment of the controversy which would reconcile the 
exercise of the royal prerogative and a ministerial rule with 
what they claimed of inalienable natural freedom. 

Thousands of printed and manuscript pages of State papers 
and debates in our libraries exhibit to the reader of these 
days how honestly and laboriously, with all regard for equity, 
and with the utmost acuteness of intellect, wise and good 
men had sought to reconcile any practical method of the 
dependence of the colonies on the mother country with the 
conditions under which alone the colonists would admit such 
dependence. The struggle began with a single honest pur- 
pose on the part of the latter, not to secure full independence, 
but to obtain a redress of grievances. The result was a steady 
increase of those grievances, the imposition of new and severer 
burdens being found necessary to exact submission to those 
already laid. Thus it had been demonstrated that all at- 
tempts to adjust the relations between the colonists and the 
mother country in a way acceptable to either party — much 
more to both parties — had failed, and must fail, because the 
object was an impracticable one. The presence here of a 
hostile fleet and army was a proclamation of that decision 
from the other side of the water; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence- was the response to it on this side. 

The facts just hinted at are of course implied and taken 
for granted in that decisive instrument which issued from 
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Congress. But they are not distinctly and emphatically set 
forth in any pointed sentences of it. They do not make the 
burden of the instrument to the effect of declaring that the 
reason for our renouncing a connection, by dependence, with 
Great Britain was the proved and demonstrated impractica- 
bility of adjusting in any way her, claims with our rights. 
That instrument is drawn as, substantially, a Bill of Indict- 
ment against George JL, by-name and in his royal personal- 
ity. The charges are set out under twenty different and 
specific counts, with untempered severity of invective, with 
a cumulative piling up of epithets and reproaches, and they 
culminate in the use of the harshest term thattan be applied 
toaruler; viz.,a tyrant. Two-thirds of the whéle instru- 
ment, as we now read it, is pointed and toned in this personal 
direction, and with this sharpness of objurgatory language 
against the monarch. And in those portions of Jefferson’s 
original draft of it which were stricken out by Congress 
before its adoption, the same severity of invective and re- 
proach is so freely indulged as to warrant the inference that 
this was the reason for their suppression. In one particular, 
however, Congress seems to have given especial ratification 
to the view that the whole burden of the oppression laid 
upon the colonies was chargeable directly and solely to the 
king. Jefferson had introduced into his draft a forcibly- 
written paragraph, equally just and effective in its charges, 
in which “our British brethren” were sharply reprimanded 
for their own lack “of justice and magnanimity,” for being 
“unfeeling brethren,” for “giving the last stab to agonizing 
affection,” and for “permitting their chief’ magistrate,” to 
pursue his tyrannical course. Congress erased all this very 
significant matter. The reason for this erasure given by 
Jefferson, in his own language, is as follows: “ The pusillan- 
imous idea that we had friends in England worth keeping 
terms with, still haunted the minds of many. For this rea- 
son those passages which conveyed censures on the people of 
England were struck out, lest they should give them offence.” 

On this point Lord John Russell, in his Life of C. J. Fox, 
makes the following very just remark: “The Declaration 
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has one singular defect in it, but which only proves the 
lingering affection which the Americans still retained for 
the mother country. As Mr. Jefferson originally drew the 
Declaration of Independence, he charged the acts of which 
the Americans.complained, in the first place to the king, but 
secondly to the people of Great Britain.” He infers that the 
erasure of the charge against the latter by the Congress was 
prompted by what was left of a “fond regard” for the Eng- 
lish people rather than by a fear “of breaking with friends.” 
Lord Russell adds: “ Be this as it may, this omission warped 
the truth of this memorable Declaration. George III. ap- 
pears in*it as a single and despotic tyrant.” 

If, therefore, we are to ascribe to Mr. Jefferson primarily 
that most striking characteristic of the proclamation of our 
nation’s birth, which is marked by the assigning of about 
three-fourths of its whole matter to this emphatic denuncia- 
tion of the king, we are also to recognize the fact that the 
Congress, so far from objecting to his view, except in alter- 
ing an occasional word or phrase, struck-out the only 
relieving or balancing sentences which laid a portion of the 
blame on others than the monarch himself. 

Thus it came about that the great State Paper which has 
secured such uncounted public rehearsals, annually, for a full 
century, on our Fourth of July celebrations, is an indictment 
of twenty counts against the monarch described in it, as 
Lord Russell writes it, “as a single and despotic tyrant,” 
allegiance and obedience to whom the colonists from that 
hour renounced. So intense and exasperating are the 
specifications of tyrannical acts and intentions, and so sharp 
ure the adjectives and even the nouns used in defining them, 
that doubtless many patriotic young persons, as they hear 
the document read, while cannon are booming and flags are 
flying, feel their blood stirred, and long to strike a blow 
against some modern representative of the old tyranny. 

Having already intimated that he is viewing the Declara- 
tion as composed to serve a temporary purpose, to which 
as the event proved it was admirably adapted, the writer of 
these pages need not enter upon the discussion of the ques- 

2 
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tion as to the perfect truth and fairness of this its most strik- 
ing characteristic, in assigning to the king alone, and that 
too in terms of bitter reproach and personal invective, the 
responsibility of alienating the colonies from their allegiance, 
and goading them to seek the only possible relief in fighting 
for their independence. It would not be necessary to quote 
a single line written by a patriot or historian on this side of 
the water to prove that the monarch of the realm was. not 
only officially, but personally, the prime and foremost agent 
in effecting the revolt of his colonies. Some of the ablest 
statesmen of that realm during his own reign, and a line of 
historians and biographers ever since, with scarce an excep- 
tion or qualification in the judgment pronounced by them, 
have laid upon him this burden of responsibility. And there 
is almost complete unanimity also in the further judgment 
that, after the largest allowance has been made for the king, 
on the score of his official obligation to preserve the integrity 
ef his realm, the prerogative of the crown, and the due 
dependency of ,every portion of his empire, an enormous 
measure of culpability is chargeable upon him for his personal 
attitude, conduct, and animosity, his wrong-headedness, ob- 
stinacy, and perversity, which first inflamed the controversy, 
and steadily aggravated and embittered it in its progress. 
The evidence of this has been steadily accumulating in the 
publication of Cabinet proceedings and private correspond- | 
ence, the king’s own letters being the most damaging against 
him. But there was not a statesman near his throne; not a 
member of either house of Parliament; not one even of the 
party in opposition to his chosen confidential advisers, who 
did not accord with him in his view of his royal obligation 
to retain his sway over his colonies. The whole range cov- 
ered by any divergence of opinions concerned simply the 
measures by which that sway should be preserved, and any 
resistance to it should be dealt with. There were even 
some who claimed to be friendly to the colonies who at first 
objected that the measures taken by the king were not more 
efficient, and that, if force and the military arm were used, they 
should have been brought to bear with a concentration and 
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energy which would have stricken down all opposition. 
The feeble, dilatory, unstable, and scattering method which 
characterized alike the measures of ministers and secretaries 
of departments, the planning of campaigns and the conduct 
of the general officers in command, was a simple aggravation 
of the strife, alike in the view of those who approved and of 
those who would have averted it. It was very soon evident 
that Britain could not furnish from her own home popula- 
tion an army sufficient for the subjugation of the colonies, 
and recourse was had for mercenaries, first to Russia, whose 
Empress mocked the insulting appeal, and then to petty 
German States, who counted off the tale of their conseripts 
as if they had been oxen sent to the shambles. A little later 
it became evident that, while it was out of the question that 
any effective British army should penetrate into the interior 
of this country, a scattering or concentrated assault upon 
any portion of its seaboard would fail c? bringing its people, 
trained in freedom, into subserviency to foreign rule. A 
wiser policy antecedent to the use of force, or a more vigor- 
ous employment of that force from the first, might possibly 
have’ deferred the claim to independence, or its full vindica- 
tion ; but the result was sure, contingent only upon time and 
means. 

So far then as George III., in the exercise of his kingly 
office, pursued a policy for maintaining his prerogative and 
preserving the integrity of his realm, in which, as was un- 
questionably the case, he had the countenance and further- 
ance of the Parliamentary representatives of his people, the 
censures and reproaches cast upon him individually in our Dec- 
laration of Independence can be warranted only on the ground 
that a principal agent may stand as the exponent of all his 
supporters and abettors. But Jefferson, and those who sub- 
scribed the instrument drafted by him, saw fit to hold the 
king to a fearful responsibility in the matter of the now 
inflamed and blood-stained strife; and they had a reason, 
soon to be stated, for treating him as the individual culprit, 
with entire obliviousness of his ministry and the supporters 
of his policy. The facts and documents which are now in 
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our possession, as derived from the publication of private 
papers, reveal the personal qualities and agency of George 
III. in his way of dealing with the great quarrel, and prove 
how at every stage and in every incident of it it was aggra- 
vated, embittered, and complicated by his individual perver- 
sity. The character of the king, as drawn by Lord Brougham, 
and the monarch’s own letters, as given in the “ North Cor- 
respondence,” leave nothing to be said by the descendants 
of his revolted subjects in America in the way of stinging 
and opprobrious judgment against him. Of course much of 
this sort which is known to us was neither known nor con- 
jectured by the representative patriots of the colonies. Nor 
can we suppose that such knowledge as they had reached and 
such opinions as they had formed, of the obstinate perversity 
of the king had come all at once and recently into their minds 
to prompt so great a change in their manner of treating him. 
They were not aware of the lengths to which dissension had 
gone in his own Cabinet, how earnestly some of his own 
wisest statesmen had remonstrated with him personally and 
by letter, how more than one of his ministers had repeatedly 
asked leave to resign office, nor that the king had threatened 
to-abdicate if his will was thwarted. But all that they did 
know of his personal responsibility in the measures which 
drove them into asserting independence would not, alone, 
account. for the treatment which the king received for the 
first time in any State Paper written hers, when the Declara- 
tion was signed in Congress. 

The tenor and tone of that document are in start- 
ling, almost painful, contrast with those of every other 
paper which had preceded it, from Provincial or Conti- 
nental Congresses. It is somewhat remarkable that our 
orators and historians have taken so little note of, and have 
passed by without explaining, the transition from a pre- 
viously forbearing, respectful, and even affectionate manner 
of speaking of and to the king, to this sudden outpouring of 
wrath and reproach against him. All through the papers writ- 
ten by our patriots in local or general assemblies, for the ten 
previous years of the controversy, there had been a studious 
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avoidance of any utterance or statement that could be person- 
ally offensive to the king. There had been a rigid reserve 
in this direction. The writers had even trespassed upon the 
borders of a disingenuous and artful skill in exempting the 
monarch from at least the prime responsibility in causing 
their grievances. The whole blame and censure were laid at 
the door of the ministers and Parliament, as prompting and 
goading the king to turn away from our humble remon- 
strances and petitions, and to harden his heart and hand 
against us. It can but provoke wonder and a smile in the 
reader of our day té observe with what gentle, cooing | 
addresses our patriots sought to secure the love and ten- 
derness of the king, as in response to the same feelings in 
their own breasts, while they discharged the vials of their 
indignation against his ministry, as misleading him, as 
thrusting themselves scornfully between him and his poor, 
suffering, loyal subjects, and compelling him against his will 
to turn upon us the artillery of death. This is the uniform, 
the almost unexceptional, characteristic of all public papers, 
in that they spared the king, and made up for courtesy in 
that direction by bitter epithets and invectives against his 
ministers. It is true that occasionally, in private, confiden- 
tial letters written by our patriots, there leaked out avowals 
that they were not so blind in this matter as policy prompted 
them to appear. In such a letter written by Washington in 
the camp at Cambridge, we find him recognizing “a tyran- 
nical king and a diabolical ministry,” the latter epithet 
being especially emphatic for the sake of justifying the 
slightly milder reproach of the former. But the public 
papers had taken no such liberties. 

The theory under which the patriot rebels had pro- 
ceeded up to the time of the Declaration seems to 
have been somewhat as follows: That the government 
over them, as represented by the king, was legal in its 
authority, but, as exercised by Parliament and‘ the min- 
istry, was unjust in its rule and administration. The 
assumption was that the relation of the king to the colo- 
nies was different from that to his home-realm, more direct 
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in itself, and in a measure outside of, and independent 
of, Parliament. He was our king; but our colonial assem- 
blies were our parliaments, having here local jurisdiction, 
liberties, and responsibilities answering to those of the Brit- 
ish legislature within the bounds of the island. The Con- 
gress had directly promised that, if the colonists could come 
to an understanding with the king, or his delegated gover- 
nors here, Parliament not intermeddling in the matter, they 
would respond to his wishes. They thus tickled his pre- 
rogative while putting a slight on his Parliament. If the 
king had been willing so to receive it, the ingenious device 
of the Congress which relieved him of blame and censure 
at the expense of his ministry might have aided the work of 
petition and remonstrance. There is abundant evidence that 
the opposition in England to the royal and ministerial policy, 
though in part fairly to be referred to real sympathy with 
the Americans, was largely enforced by the feeling that that 
policy was inconsistent with the liberal principles supported by 
the friends of the Hanoverian dynasty. It was believed that 
if an essential despotism had sway in the treatment of the 
colonies, an arbitrary exercise of the prerogative would, as a 
consequence, assert itself in England. Up to a certain point, 
too, the colonists felt that they were making common cause 
with British subjects in vindicating, not only the rights of 
Englishmen, but those especially of the electors of Parlia- 
ment. They felt, also, that, till they declared their inde- 
pendence, they had been claiming nothing new, but only 
reclaiming their old liberties ; that the risk which threatened 
them was the being compelled to part with their primitive, 
original, inherent rights, and that the question as concerned 
their posterity was whether the entail should be of heredi- 
tary liberty or hereditary bondage. 

Up to the very day on which the Declaration had been 
adopted in Congress, that assembly, as well as provincial 
ones, had steadily maintained what we must call a fiction of 
policy, that their controversy and grievance were, not with 
the king, to whom they avowed and promised true loyalty, 
but with his Cabinet and Parliament. The outpouring of 
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wrath and denunciation against George III., in the instru- 
ment penned by Jefferson, is in amazing contrast with the 
tenor and spirit of previous papers whose ink was hardly 
dry. In the Stamp Act controversy, a congress of the dele- 
gates from nine colonies meeting in New York, in 1765, had 
said in an address to His Majesty, “ We glory in being sub- 
jects of the best of kings, having been born under the most 
perfect form of government.” The famous Circular Letter 
of the Massachusetts House, in 1768, called the king “ their 
common head and father.” The second petition — “the 
olive branch” —of the General Congress to the king, 
adopted just one year before the Declaration — July 8, 1775, 
— “solemnly assured” His Majesty of “an ardent desire” 
for relations of harmony with him; and the friendly offices 
of Richard Penn were enlisted to present the petition with a 
tender courtesy. True, this petition was drafted by the 
temporizing and timid Dickinson, and was so tame and 
fawning that the more resolved of the delegates, who still 
allowed it to pass, pronounced it “disgusting for its humil- 
ity.” The writer of it when presenting it, said he had- used 
in it only one word which he disapproved,—the word 
Congress. Rough Ben. Harrison said that was the only 
word in it which satisfied him. Again, on Dec. 6, Congress 
made an earnest declaration in answer to the king’s procla- 
mation of Aug. 23— pronouncing the colonies in a state of 
rebellion, —in which they sturdily repudiate the charge of a 
want of allegiance to “our king,” and pronounce the British 
Constitution “our best inheritance.” This declaration was 
made, notwithstanding it had come to the knowledge of 
Congress on Nov. 9, that the king had scornfully refused to 
receive the second petition just referred to, and that it was 
to have no answer. Patience endured a little longer. 

One more speech from the king, at the opening of the 
next session of Parliament, was so determined and inexorable 
in its denunciation of the Colonists, and in the resolution to 
visit upon them the whole vengeful weight of his indigna- 
tion, that it would have been absurd and self-stultifying for 
Congress to have addressed to him one word further in the. 
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old strain. He had now, if never before, assumed personally 
the whole responsibility of the measures which had been pro- 
nounced tyrannical. Of course, then, he was a “tyrant.” 
Other proceedings all over the Continent had prepared and 
matured measures for the declaration of a final and hopeless 
rupture with him. The local assemblies of several: of the 
colonies had, in fact, anticipated the decisive action of Con- 
gress. Others of them had communicated their full approval 
of the step if decided upon. Leading patriots by letter and 
in free converse had expressed their impatience at delay, 
and gave forth impassioned appeals that the Rubicon should 
be passed. Meanwhile Congress had come to realize: that 
before that decisive step should be taken, regard must be 
had for measures which would prove essential in maintain- 
ing a conflict that would be sure to be a most exacting one, 
and might be desperate if the colonists were to wage it 
single-handed. They must be sure of foreign aid in money 
and muniments and commerce, if not in open alliance. This 
essential necessity was in itself embarrassed by multiform 
perplexities arising from the relations between the govern- 
ments of Europe and that of England, and from the prepon- 
derating and over-awing power of the latter. Congress 
would find scope for all its acuteness and energy in dealing 
with these perplexities. There was one embarrassment, 
however, which was so near at hand, and of such practical 
obstructiveness, that it must be at once recognized and dis- 
abled: So long as there was the slightest possibility that 
under any phase of affairs, and by any terms, there should 
be a reconciliation with England which would leave the 
colonies under her sway, or even her protection, no foreign 
power or people could be looked to to espouse their side of 
the quarrel. It would be attended with all the annoyances 
encountered by one who should identify himself either with 
an alienated and separated husband or wife. in a family 
quarrel, should they afterwards come gushingly together 
again. 

The great and decisive step to be taken by Congress 
involved these essential conditions: it should make the 
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breach final and irreparable by a pledged and solemn cove- 
nant precluding all possibility of retraction; it should engage 
the delegates and through them their constituents to har- 
mony in council, and to codperation in all subsequent pro- 
ceedings; and it should dispose of all the halting, hesitating 
misgivings which had heretofore disabled the action of the 
patriots, and draw the line decisively between them and the 
Tories all over the Continent. Only a blow struck at the 
king himself would serve this last exigency. The ministry 
and Parliament had been battered beyond all hope that they 
would ever revive their sway here. “The Rightful Sover- 
eign” lingered still on the stage, and had received only 
courtesy, — not all sincere, as we must now confess. At any 
rate, the change was a stupendous one from the tone and 
language in which he had been uniformly addressed to those 
which characterized the great pronunciamento to be laid 
before him in August, 1776, in his Cabinet. We cannot be 
surprised, nor even indignant, when we read that on the 
reception of the Declaration in England scornful outbursts 
came not only from the ministerial, but from some of the 
opposition party; that the rebels had now thrown off the 
mask, had proved themselves hypocrites and falsifiers in 
their professions of loyalty, and had laid ignominious insults 
upon their monarch which he was bound to avenge. 

The drafting of the Declaration was committed to Jeffer- 
son, in part for the same reason which had given the com- 
mand of our armies to Washington — because he was a Vir- 
ginian, that province being larger than any two of the 
others, and representing the whole southern section of them, 
—and in part because of his known skill with the pen.’ He 
was thirty-three years of age, there being but one member of 
the Congress his junior. He had boldly taken by speech 
and pen the position to which he meant now to commit his 
associate delegates and their constituents. When he had 
drafted the paper, he submitted it to the examination of 
Franklin and John Adams, whose names followed his own 
on the committee, he having had one vote more than any 
other member upon it. These two colleagues, as decidedly 
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convinced as he was, that the time had come for the final 
and irrevocable resolve, made but a few verbal changes, and 
those of slight consequence, in his draft. Congress sub- 
jected it to a severer scrutiny, with important modifications, 
not, however, as we have seen, qualifying its character as a 
bill of indictment against the king. The full seriousness of 
the issue was realized in the prolonged deliberation and the. 
deferred testing of the resolution and accord of the dele- 
gates, upon the ratification of the instrument. A profound 
gravity weighed upon the spirits of the assembly, though we 
have record of some touches of humor exchanged between a 
few members as they took the pen in hand for signing. One 
member suggested that it became them all henceforward to 
hang together, as otherwise they would have to hang sepa- 
rately ; while the most obese of the delegates remarked that 
it would be all over with him half an hour before a puny 
colleague by his side would have ceased to dangle in the air. 

Our knowledge of what transpired in those final delibera- 
tions is exceedingly imperfect and meagre, and never was 
there in session a council of men debating a momentous 
issue of which we should have more heartily welcomed a 
verbatim report of everything that was said aloud, or whis- 
pered, or dropped in asides. But we have only fragments 
and traditions. This, however, is well-assured to us—so 
far as a negative admits of proof, —that the poor old seape- 
goat king did not have one single voice or hand raised in 
protest or appeal for softening or reducing the personal 
charges heaped upon him. As we now read the Declaration 
— between the brief, opening preamble, and the briefer cove- 
nant of its close,—we have to catch our breath, to take a 
new start for each of its curt and crowded paragraphs of 
objurgation, and we find ourselves exercising a keen discrim- 
ination in order to distinguish precisely the distinct matter 
-of each charge. The pronoun He has to do service for all 
the titles and epithets of royalty, not one of which relieves 
the instrument, or administers a gracious salvo to the dig- 
nity of the repudiated monarch. And that pronoun, repeated 
till we tire of it, makes such a demand for aspirates upon 
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the vocal powers of the reader, that he is tempted to count 
the number of the times in which it is used. There is also 
a temper of bitterness and scorn, a harsh and opprobious 
passion conveyed into the elaborate specification of the acts 
and purposes of the king, referring all grievances to his 
personal malevolence and vengefulnesss, without a trace of 
any allowance for his responsible official obligations. 

All these facts relating to the drafting of the Declaration, 
its reception by Congress, and its tone and tenor, are evi- 
dences to us that it was intended to meet a temporary 
emergency, rather than to be regarded and rehearsed for all 
time as hailing the nativity of our nation. There are other 
and better reasons to be given why that nation should then 
have been born than any which appear in the document. 
When a youth has grown to vigorous and prosperous man- 
hood, there are more becoming ways for him in which to 
assert it than in relating his early buffetings from a cruel 
parent or a harsh guardian. The Declaration served the 
temporary purpose for which it was designed. It personified 
the tyranny which it cast aside, and it pledged the resolute 
purpose to secure independence. It gave to Congress the 
bond in its membership which it had not as yet accepted, 
and the lack of which had deprived its debates and meas- 
ures of all consistency, persistency, and efficiency. It drew 
the line once for all between halting and hesitating loiterers 
and fault-finders in the local legislatures of the provinces, and 
made a final test between the Tories and the Sons of Liberty. 
It answered everywhere in towns and in village hamlets as 
a most inspiriting rallying cry. Most fitly was it read in 
meeting-house, and school-house, and in market-places all 
over the land, as soon as a public demonstration of the sort 
could be provided for on its first proclamation. As fitly, 
too, it might have been rehearsed during the whole tedious 
progress and the fluctuating fortunes of the war. But with 
all due deference and respect for the spirit of patriotism, it 
may be asked whether the public reading of our Declaration 
of Independence would not have found a most graceful and 
fitting cessation, on the acquiescence of Great Britain in the 
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fact itself, and at the confirmation of the Treaty of Peace? 
Even further than this, there can be no wrong or harm in 
suggesting that in-self-respect and due regard for his kingly 
office, duty, and dignity, George III. might personally have 
asked, as a favor to himself, that his memory and reign 
might not be kept in fresh remembrance in an expanding 
* nation born of his island-realm, simply by a repetition to 
new generations of opprobriums and reproaches heaped on 
himself. It would not have been otherwise than becoming 
in him, to have intimated such a wish on his own part, 
privately, outside of all official papers, yet so that it would 
have reached a quarter where it would have had weight. 
Who can doubt that such a wish, if so expressed, would 
have been at once respected and gratified? It may be pre- 
sumptuous to assume to speak as interpreting the mind of 
the noble and revered chief of men and of rulers, —on a matter 
of which we have no recorded judgment from himself. But 
the writer will venture to avow as his inference from all 
that he has learned of Washington, that he would not deny 
the fact, or the natural inference from the fact, that the 
Declaration of Independence has served the purpose for 
which it was written, and may well be read for all time in 
its place upon the record, and not as a living proclamation. 

It is the habit of our patriotism to regard the Declaration 
as an unparalleled and faultless instrument, and our popu- 
lar writers have assumed that the judgment of the civilized 
globe has so pronounced it. It would be ungracious to 
challenge this patriotic estimate, though as every discursive 
reader and every one gifted with a critical skill, is well 
aware, the popular verdict has been challenged, not by those 
only whose standards are foreign, or whose spirit is censo- 
rious. 

There is one suggestion which simple justice to the truth 
of history, as well as to the course pursued by George III. to 
his revolting colonies, demands should be mentioned. There 
is no recognition whatever in the Declaration of one of the 
principal influences under which the king was acting, and 
which first prompted and directed his measures, that stands 
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wholly clear of any tyrannical, oppressive, or unfair purpose 
on his part, and of any personal infirmity or vice of his own 
character. It was an influence which to a large extent clears 
him, and even his mjnistry, of blame in his earliest efforts to 
confirm his sovereignty here. The spirit of rebellion origi- 
nated in Massachusetts, and grew to a threatening flame in 
Boston. The representatives of the king in that province 
and that town, from whom he looked for full information, 
and whose advice naturally had weight with him, were at 
the time, not emissaries sent over from his court, pensioned 
here to act as spies, but natives of the province, educated in 
its -schools, churches, and college, with family and ancestral 
roots in this soil, and, as might be inferred, filled and quick- 
ened by the spirit of the spot and its people. It was by a 
group of these native crown officials that the king was from the 
first fatally and irretraceably misled. By secret and treach- 
erous letters, the contents of which were designed to inform 
and to guide him and his ministers, these native-born but 
foreign-hearted crown officials assured him that the spirit of 
contention and sedition ruled only in a small faction of dem- 
agogues, and that rigorous dealing with them would repress 
the mischief, as the mass of the people were loyal and 
peaceful. This false intelligence brought over here the 
first regiments of soldiers to act as an armed police to 
put down the spirit of internal lawlessness. The king’s 
troops, let it ever be remembered, came here at the sum- 
mons of a Boston-born Governor, a communicant of a Puri- 
tan Church, a graduate of Harvard, and a descendant of 
men and women who had been identified for many genera- 
tions with the Republicanism and the Puritanism of Massa- 
chusetts. And the same misguided official continued to 
mislead the king when he had left his native State burdened 
with the reproaches of the people, and had found a pen- 
sioned refuge in England. Under date of July 1, 1774, the 
king wrote to Lord North, “I have seen Mr. Hutchinson, 
late Governor of Massachusetts, and am now well convinced 
they will soon submit. He owns the Boston Port Bill has 
been the only wise and effectual method.” Certainly the 
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king might claim some palliation of his course on the score 
of such direct information from one who was supposed to 
understand the crisis which had opened here. The occu- 
pancy of Boston by a small military forge, at the prompting 
of some of its own sons, only made it necessary, through the 
irritation which was thus aggravated, to increase the num- 
ber of the regiments. Thus was opened the train of hostile 
and oppressive measures in the development of which it is 
not easy to define a subsequent stage that would allow the 
king to interpose and arrest it; while it is hardly just to 
ascribe to. him as in the indictment of the Declaration, the 
whole personal responsibility for initiating and pursuing the 
war. 

There is another consideration which candor demands 
should be recognized as to an extent justifying, or at least 
making only consistent and natural, the resolute persistency 
of the king in the policy adopted by him. The same in- 
formants and ill-advisers who had made to him the represen- 
tations just referred to, reinforced by a large nymber of other 
persons of character and standing who held no crown offices, 
had positively assured the rulers and people of Great Britain, 
that the very idea of being alienated from their allegiance, 
and ceasing to be subject to the crown, was hateful here ; 
that independence was not in their thoughts; that they 
gloried in their loyalty, and would be found on the side of 
prerogative against all who fomented sedition. It was soon 
made,to appear that these avowals and professions could 
not be uttered with impunity, and that odium and then per- 
sonal risk of property and life would be visited upon these 
ardent friends of government. As soon as this embittering 
element of discord among ourselves manifested itself, the 
king and his representatives entered into solemn compacts 
to secure immunity, safety, and full compensation to all-who 
should avow and maintain their loyalty. On the strength of 
this royal pledge large numbers of people, even in the New 
England provinces, and many more in the other provinces, 
clung to the side of government, incurred all the risks of so 
doing, were driven from their homes, and treated with indig- 
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nity and severity. From that moment, even until after the 
close of the war, the king was under an added and most 
constraining obligation to cripple his enemies, if only to keep 
his pledge to his friends. 

There may have’ been good reasons in the service of the 
merely temporary objects to be secured by the Declaration 
to be issued by Congress, why no reference whatever should 
have been made to the palliating conditions rélieving the 
official course of the monarch, or explaining or justifying his 
personal attitude in the conflict. But if so, a document 
prepared for such an emergency, and all aglow with the pas- 
sions of the hour, can hardly serve as a judicial statement 
of the controversy when viewed in historical retrospect, or 
be offered, after the lapse of a century, for a popular enter- 
tainment in civic celebrations as a summary rehearsal of our 
claims to legitimate birth as a nation. 

It was not until the year 1847 that the original private 
letters of George III., addressed confidentially to his minis- 
ter, Lord North, during the war, were made public. It may 
be only in the spirit and service of candor to close this article 
—which no one must pronounce unpatriotic—with one of 
those letters, written midway in the conflict, under date of 
June 11, 1779: — 


My Lorp,— No man in my dominions desires solid peace more than 
Ido: but no inclination to get out of the present difficulties, which cer- 
tainly keep my mind very far from a state of ease, can incline me to enter 
into the destruction of the empire. Lord North frequently says, that the 
advantages to be gained by this contest never could repay the expense. 
I own that any war, be it ever so successful, if a person will sit down and 
weigh the expense, they will find, as in the last, that it has impoverished 
the State enriched : (sic.) but this is only weighing such events in the scale 
of a tradesman behind his counter. It is necessary for those whom Prov- 
idence has placed in my station to weigh whether expenses, though very 
great, are not sometimes necessary to prevent what would be more ruinous 
than any loss of money. The present contest with America, I cannot help 
saying, is the most serious in which any country was ever engaged. It 
contains such a train of consequences that they must be examined to feel 
its real weight. Whether the laying a tax was deserving all the evils that 
have arisen from it, I should suppose no man could allege without being 

hought [more] fit for Bedlam than a seat in the Senate: but step by step 
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the demands of America have risen. Independence is their object, which 
every man not willing to sacrifice every object to a momentary and inglo- 
rious peace must concur with me in thinking this country can never submit 
to. Should America succeed in that, the West Indies must follow, not in 
independence, but for their own interest they must become dependent on 
America: Ireland would soon follow, and tH island, reduced to itself, 
would be a poor island indeed. 


THE RELATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO THE 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT.* - 


A strictly democratic government, that is, a government 
conferring equal rights and responsibilities on all citizens of 
suitable age, has never yet been self-sustaining and permanent. 
If our experiment in this country is destined to succeed, it 
must be by virtue of conditions that were wanting in former 
like experiments, or by the absence of conditions which proved 
fatal to them. Among popular governments the principal 
historical examples are those of Athens and of Rome, in 
which, for considerable periods, all free citizens were voters 
and potential office-bearers. 

The sunshine and wind of a normal April day are hardly 
so fickle as was the political condition of Athens. Her en- 
tire annals are checkered by revolution and disaster. Her 
best men were as likely to be exiled or put to death as to be 
raised to the head of the State; many who merited the pop- 
ular favor were hurled in mere caprice from places of trust 
and power into the most abject misery; not a few were both 
heroes and renegades, patriots and traitors, by turns; and for 
organized depravity and legalized corruption the Athenian 
courts bear the palm among all civil institutions that have 
left their record in history. 

It is a very common idea that the Athenians were a highly 
intelligent people. They were preéminently susceptible of 


_ * An address given before the Massachusetts Convention of Teachers, Boston, 
January 5, 1876, 
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intelligence ; but we have no reason for supposing that the 
mass of the community were educated, or were conversant 
with books, or with any literature except that which came 
to them from the stage. They lived for the most part in 
public ; the paltry fees paid for attendance at the popular 
assemblies, and for serving as dicasts in the joint offices of 
judge and juryman, sufficed to keep large. numbers of them 
strangers to all useful arts and occupations; and a body of 
slaves far outnumbering the free citizens was the consequence, 
the cause, or more probably both, of abounding indolence, 
thriftlessness, and inefficiency. Information came chiefly 
through the ear, and was liable to be exaggerated, distorted, 
or transformed in its passage. Never was any other people 
so accessible to oratory ; never one so easily swayed, inspired, 
energized, maddened by demagogues. The intense power 
of eloquence, or its counterfeit, could indeed, at intervals, 
wake them to glorious ambition, and arouse a patriotism as 
noble as it was for the time sincere; but it as easily lured 
them into weak submission, or arrayed them in opposing ranks 
for the internecine strife which often threatened, and finally 
extinguished, their independence, leaving the championship 
of liberty to “ voices of the dead.” 

Rome, under republican forms, became a veritable democ- 
racy only by slow degrees. Though all free citizens were 
nominally endowed with the right of suffrage, the centuries 
of the higher ranks were so sparse, and those of the lower 
ranks so crowded, that the patricians long retained the as- 
cendency, and held a monopoly of the chief offices of the State. 
As the people gradually encroached on the aristocracy, and 
obtained access to the highest places, civil and military, and 
especially as the freedom of the city was extended to the 
Italian States, and subsequently, in part, to the provinces, it 
became evident that there was no longer any sure route to 
office save force or bribery. The normal course to the con- 
sulship was by the ruinous expenditure of money, to be 
refunded only from the plunder of the provinces assigned to 
the successful candidates at the close of their term of home- 
service. The people were also dazzled by the phantom of 
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military glory, and were ready to violate the constitution by 
prolonging the alloted term of office in behalf of successful 
chieftains, especially as the booty of foreign or provincial 
campaigns provided an affluence of the largesses, games, and 
shows, by and for which the populace lived. It was easy 
for the man who thus remained in power beyond the legal 
limit of his service so to influence the elections, and so to 
dispose of subordinate places by his own dictation, as to 
ensure for himself an ever firmer seat, until he was displaced 
by revolution or assassination. From illegally prolonged to 
perpetual and hereditary empire the transition was easy, and 
for the time even propitious ; for it was certainly far better 
for the peace and well-being of the people to come under the 
sole sway of a single despot than to wade from one tyranny 
to another through proscriptions, confiscations, and seas of 
citizens’ blood; and the republican constitution of Rome 
was not one whit less sacred under Augustus Cesar than 
it had been under Julius Cesar. 

Rome never had even an intelligent, much less an educated, 
populace. A more despicable, beggarly people than the 
lower orders of the sovereign city never trod the earth. Even 
the culture that might have been derived from honest labor 
and skilful handicraft was almost wholly lacking, except 
among. the slaves; for the poorest Roman scorned to work 
while he could be fed from the public granary, or be sus- 
tained in the ruffianly retinue of a Clodius or a Milo, or sell 
his vote and his club or dagger to some aspirant for office. 

There is nothing in the history of universal suffrage, as 
vitiated by popular ignorance, in Athens or in Rome, that 
can give us confidence in the future of our own republic 
under the same régime. But it is fastened upon us inevita- 
bly. There is no backwater in the tide of advancing power 
on the part of the people. We have in this country no limit 
to the right of suffrage, and in investing with the full privi-’ 
lege of citizens the millions of emancipated slaves, we are 
throwing a fearful weight into the scale, which before seemed 
as heavily loaded as our institutions could bear. 

I would be far from imposing any limit on the suffrage of 
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those who can actually exercise the right. But it is perfectly 
manifest that a very large proportion of our voters do not 
exercise it,—have no conception of its meaning, no knowl- 
edge for whom or for what they are voting, or why they 
perform the function. They have no conscious interest in 
the questions at issue, or even in the government itself,— 
nothing that demands protection, unless it be their usurpa- 
tions, their drinking-shops, their disorders, and their crimes ; 
and how effectually these can be protected by the men of 
their choice has been adequately shown in some of our great 
cities, and in at least one of our States, almost to its utter 
ruin. It would matter little what were the qualification for 
citizenship, whether property or education; for, practically, 
the two would seldom be disjoined. Even a very small 
property, with the hope of acquiring more, gives a man a 
conscious interest in the stability and order of the community ; 
while a moderate amount of intelligence, if not neutralized 
by sensuality, can hardly fail to place one in a ‘position in 
which he has nothing to gain by bad government, nothing 
to lose by good government; and though with his slender 
culture he may be an incompetent judge of the more recon- 
dite questions of foreign and domestic policy, a sensible man, 
who can read understandingly, listen intelligently, and use 
his mind with his eyes ard ears, has at least some idea of the 
meaning of his vote, the drift of the current of opinion to 
which he yields, and the comparative merit of the interests 
or parties that, proffer their claims on his support. 

But the fact of universal suffrage exists, inevitably and 
immovably. Every man of twenty-one years of age has and 
will have a vote; and while there are—to their shame — 
many men of culture and of property who remain away from 
the ballot-box, there is not one of the ignorant and irrespon- 
sible citizens who is not lured, bribed, drugged, or threatened 
into casting his vote, once or oftener, whenever there is an 
election to be made. This condition of things is all the more 
alarming, when we reflect on the control which government 
officials are able to exercise by the free use of the public 
funds, whether directly, or by the giving or withholding of 
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employment on the contingency of political vassalage; when 
we remember that the vast patronage of at least one depart- 
ment, that of the Navy, has been used in recent elections, 
with hardly an attempt at concealment; when we consider 
that such influence may be so organized as to be almost 
absolute in our large cities, and to make itself felt in every 
village and postal district in the land, and that the more 
corrupt the administration is, the more is it for the interest 
and within the easy ability of those who live on its spoils, to 
perpetuate its ascendency. There are at this moment indu- 
bitable tokens of a conspiracy among office-holders through- 
out the country to simulate the old Roman game, by which 
the consul of a year was made dictator for life, in securing 
for our present executive the extension of a prescriptive 
limit, which, after the venerable precedent of the really great 
men who founded our government, has, till now, been re- 
garded as an imperative, though unwritten, article of its 
constitution. In fine, so long as we have a very large ma- ~ 
jority of voters who are utterly incapable of voting, but are 
mere multipliers of the votes of political intriguers and dem- 
agogues —a body which may be wielded by a single central, 
yet ubiquitous, will, and can incline the balance of power as 
that will ‘may dictate —our republic is in danger; a cloud 
hangs over us, and our only hope is that it may be dissipated 
before it bursts on the land. 

Our safety must be sought in the education of our citizens, 
and that education must be in our common schools. No other 
system can provide for the training of the entire body of 
the fast rising generation; no other system can so fuse the 
heterogeneous elements of condition, sect, nationality, and 
color, that they shall become one people, with a common 
interest in the country as their own, and in its institutions 
as their joint trust. Schools sustained by charity would be 
spurned by those who would most need them, and would 
deepen and indurate the caste-spirit, create a distinct aris- 
tocracy, and make pauperism and plebeianism hereditary. 
Sectarian schools would léave out of their charge the unfor- 
tunately growing multitude owned by no sect, and would 
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’ 
intensify both religious and political partisanship by the fuel 
with which each would feed the other’s fires. The children 
of various conditions, creeds, and nationalities in the same 
schools form numerous relations of good feeling and good 
fellowship, which in after years attenuate social contrasts, 
modify sectarian prejudices, ahd tone down the: hardness and 
bitterness fostered between those of different races. We 
have all seen, we have, many of us, felt this influence. The 
relationship of schoolmate is, indeed, not one of the nearest ; 
but there are many closer bonds that are more easily broken. 
There are connections thus formed which are seen to have, 
through life, on the one hand, a guiding, even a controlling, 
* power, on the other hand, a restraining influence. Then, too, 
as regards nationality, nothing so tends to obliterate the dis- 
tinction of race as this common education. Indeed, the hos- 
tility to our common schools on alleged sectarian grounds is 
almost wholly confined to our immigrant population; is 
hardly felt, or, if felt, is unexpressed by their native-born co- 
religionists, or co-non-religionists, and evidently has, for not 
the least among its motives, a desire to avert the American- 
izing of the children of foreign parentage. That this motive 
is-by no means inoperative is shown by the fact.that in some 
of our Western cities there has been as determined and 
fanatical an endeavor to exclude the English language, as 
there has been to exclude the Bible, from schools for the 
children and descendants of immigrants from continental 
Europe. 

As regards the education of citizens, the question may not 
inaptly be raised, whether the few years’ training at our 
public schools is adequate to the need. To this we might 
give a negative and an affirmative answer with equal truth, — 
a negative.answer; for the boy who has passed through our 
primary and grammar schools has directly learned very little 
that would make him a more intelligent voter than his 
neighbor who can neither read nor write,— a positive answer ; 
for the school-boy has imbibed a large amount of serviceable 
information from illustrative or incidental remarks, expla- 
nations, comments by his teachers, from association with 
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boys of home-culture superior to his own, from portions of 
his text-books and his reading-books, and from his belonging 
to a system based on intelligence, and connecting him-with 
the intelligent portion of the community in which he dwells. 
Then, too, he has the capacity, the instruments, the means 
of improvement,—if not knowledge, at least the key of 
knowledge ; and the proportion is by no means small of those 
who have too much curiosity and ambition to let the key 
hang and rust unused. It must be remembered, also, that in 
the virgin soil of a child’s mind ideas once implanted are 
seed-thoughts that have a rapid growth,if the soil be by 
faithful tillage kept from hardening. Thus from the school 
proceed many elements of knowledge, good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom, which never found shape or utterance there. 

Two questions now suggest themselves, — the former spe- 
cially appropriate to the Centennial season, the latter never 
untimely: Are our schools doing as much and as good work 
in the training of citizens as they did in the earlier days of 
our republic? Are they doing as much as they might do and 
ought to do? 

Of schools, school-houses, and teachers a century ago, we 
have few direct traditions; but those of us whose personal 
recollections cover half a century or more can almost span 
the preceding fifty years by such memorials of earlier times 
as were extant in our youth,in then surviving teachers, 
buildings, and anecdotes. The schools of former generations 
in New England (in most other parts of the country the 
common school is a very modern institution), though by any 
now recognized standard of comparison very far inferior to 
the present, did much more for their pupils than is done now. 
But this was due in great part to the materials on which 
their work was wrought. The major part of the pupils of 
the public schools were of rural parentage ; for we had no 
cities or large towns. They were from families, not indeed 
of high culture, but of intelligence as to the common con- 
cerns of life, and as to the affairs of the town, State, and 
nation. There was hardly a house in which the Bible was 
not more or less read, on Sundays if at no other time; and 
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apart from the religious uses of the Bible; it is impossible to 
over-estimate its educational worth in the vast spaces which 
its history covers, in the broad scope and the unequalled 
loftiness and grandeur of its literature and poetry, and in the 
numerous directions in which its very silence awakens curi- 
osity, stimulates the imagination, quickens and energizes 
thought. Such study of the Bible as was simply normal in 
a New England farm-house of the last century was of itself 
sufficient to make a young man, when he became of age, safe, 
sober, and trustworthy as a citizen. 

There were then no graded schools, there was no fixed 
curriculum, there were often not even uniform text-books. 
Every scholar studied what he pleased, as long as he 
pleased, and constituted virtually a class by himself. The 
school-life was, indeed, intermittent, — for the youngest chil- 
dren, the three summer months; for those a little older, 
the three winter months also; for those older still, the 
winter months alone. But the winter school always had 
among its pupils a large proportion of grown men; and the 
practical -test of the teacher’s qualifications was his ability 
to direct their advanced studies, especially to aid them 
in the solution of more difficult mathematical problems 
than find their way into our present school arithme- 
tics, sometimes in algebra, oftener in geometry, trigonome- 
try, surveying, and the use of mathematical instruments. 
The teachers of that day were not, in general, highly 
educated and accomplished men, like those who come 
together in our educational conventions. They had little 
conception of teaching as an art or a profession; they had 
little or no system; and it would often seem as if they had 
resorted to the old arithmetical rule of permutation and com- 
bination as their sole directory in the number, heterogene- 
ousness, and complication of their classes. Yet they magni- 
fied their office ; they knew what they taught, and were glad 
to teach all that they knew; and they spared neither time 
nor toil, always ready to give extra hours, often several 
evenings in a week, to willing pupils. There was, indeed, 
little of formal lecturing or exposition, — the class-work was 
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the dry routine of-question and answer; and yet there was 
a very large amount of actual teaching. Though the teacher 
might not be in intelligence and culture very far in advance 
of what his pupils would become, ‘perhaps for that very 
reason, whatever was in him was freely and fully at their 
service. Indeed, a very large proportion of the best and 
most useful teachers in our rural towns had had no other 
training than in such district schools as they taught. 

Even the imperfections and deticiencies of school-books 
were, under the circumstances that I have named, of essen- 
tial benefit; for there were numerous lacune to be filled up, 
and they were filled up by the joint mental toil of teacher 
and pupil,—a toil which of itself gave strength. Such 
books, indeed, craved time; but it was not time lost. And 
then the world was slow; there was time enough for what- 
ever men or boys needed or wanted to do; and the hours for 
study were not, as now, grudgingly bestowed, deprecated by 
parents, denounced by physicians, endured as penance by 
the pupils. 

I am fully aware that the condition of things which I have 
thus imperfectly sketched belonged to times forever gone by ; 
that the school-system of those days had gross defects and 
faults, in its discipline even enormities, which the more 
liberal culture and the more humane spirit of our own day 
would not tolerate; and that its merits, considered with 
reference to our altered population, are as obsolete as its 
demerits. Still I believe that it accomplished more for the 
fit education of citizens than is effected under our present 
régime. 

We now ask, What are the defects of our public schools 
as at present constituted, considered as seminaries for the 
education of citizens? I ought, first, to speak of the materi- 
als which they are required to shape and polish. A very 
large proportion of the pupils in our cities and populous 
towns come from homes utterly destitute of culture, and of 
the means and the spirit of culture, where a book is never 
seen, and reading is with the adult members a lost art, or 
one never acquired. There are schools in which four-fifths, 
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or more, of the children are of this class. I at one time had 
under my supervision a school in which ninety-nine per cent. 
of the children were of foreign parentage, and hardly one of 
the whole from a home level with the lowest stratum of 
native-born intelligence. In such minds asunken foundation 
must be laid by months or years of unpromising toil, before 
any portion of the work begins to appear above the surface. 
It seems almost impossible to give them a conception of 
either the uses or the pleasures of knowledge, or to lead 
them to that primal exercise of judgment by which two ideas 
are compared or combined. Even the simplest object-lessons 
are often unintelligible to them. Instruction can hardly be 
conveyed to them in terms which they can understand, and 
in what they attempt to learn, memory derives no assistance 
from association. A person of exceptional skill and patience 
might hope out of a single such block in the lapse of years 
to carve a statue; but what shall we think of the sculptor 
who is compelled every day to make some strokes of the 
chisel on forty or fifty of them? 

The system of regularly graded and symmetrically classi- 
fied schools, adopted in all our cities and large towns, tends 
to lower the standard of school education for the more highly 
privileged portion of our children. I do not deny the neces- 
sity of this system. Without it, the required work could 
not be performed within reasonable limits of cost. But 
under such an arrangement the rate of progress for the least 
capable among the regular and willing members of the school 
must be the rate for all. The van must be kept back that 
the rear may not wholly drop away. The consequence is 
that the scholars who are capable of rapid progress either 
waste a large part of their school-time, or, what is worse, 
are compelled to go over again and again with their slower 
schoolmates ground which from long familiarity with it has 
become wearisome and disgusting. I know not how this 
evil can be wholly remedied. The drafting off of the better 
scholars into separate schools and classes would leave the 
rest with neither example, ambition, nor relf-respect. 


But there certainly is no need of applying, nor is there 
5 
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even common sense in applying, the same system to schools 
nominally of the same grade, yet of widely unlike materials. 
I have spoken of a primary school which had ninety-nine 
per cent. of children of our imported citizens. In another 
primary school in the same city there are ninety-six per cent. 
of American parentage, and the remaining four per cent. are 
children of intelligent German parents. How absurd that a 
Procrustean standard should be applied to these two schools, 
and that the latter, capable of doing well in six months what 
it will take the former a year to do ill, should be compelled 
to keep no more than even pace with it! System is the 
height of wisdom, when used as a means for a valuable end ; 
it is idiocy, when pursued for its own sake. If, however, 
the system of graded schools be made so flexible as to adapt 
itself to the actual differences of schools of the same nominal 
grade, it must be acquiesced in as the only practicable 
method; yet under it the amount actually learned at school 
by an average pupil for a given term of years is considerably 
less than under the old régime. 

A still farther deduction from the efficiency of our schools 
is to be charged to formalisms of various kinds, of posture, 
movement, or utterance, whether by teacher or pupil. Forms 
take time, and needless forms waste time. I have seen a 
fourth part of the time given to a reading or spelling lesson 
occupied in meaningless evolutions and gestures, performed 
by the scholars in the interval between their leaving their 
seats and their resting in their final position in front of the 
desk. I have heard every member of a class of twenty 
obliged to repeat separately, “ One bean and two beans are 
three beans.” I have been in schools where great pains were 
taken with the postures of the pupils, and that, not to render 
them graceful, but to make them quick and supple in assum- 
ing such unnatural and grotesque attitudes as no mortal out- 
side of a school-house ever thought of taking. I have listened 
to an object-lesson, in which the teacher, having probably 
derived the formula from some infant-school manual (for she 
herself was a sensible young woman), spent several minutes 
in demonstrating, with a wonderful affluence of illustration, 
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to children six or seven years old, that a horse had four legs 
and a child but two. 

I am by no means unmindful of the necessity of some 
forms. In the earlier schools of which I have spoken, where 
spelling and arithmetic were really taught and learned as 
they are not now, the distinct pronunciation of every sylla- 
ble was required; and it was required not only that the 
sums on the slate should be done correctly, but that state. 
ment, process, and proof should be fully written out accord- 
ing to established rules. Such formalism is, I think, less 
common now than it used to be; but I always recognize it 
with pleasure. Whatever forms help to fix the lesson in the 
student’s, understanding or memory, or tend to train him to 
accuracy of thought, calculation, or speech, should be regard- 
ed as indispensable. But in many schools there are things 
said and done, simply because they have been said and done 
for years. They perhaps had a meaning, excited interest, 
stimulated mental activity, when they were fresh and new, 
and had not yet become forms; but by iteration they have 
lost their meaning, and grown either inane or wearisome. A 
great deal of the fresh life which Horace Mann infused into 
our schools is life no longer, yet lingers on in a fossil state, 
petrifying, too, no less than petrified. I hardly know whether 
under this head I have made myself understood; yet my 
own perception is so clear that I cannot but believe that it 
corresponds to much that you have seen. Dickens would 
have called it the “red tape” of the school-room. There 
used to be none of it; there is little of it now in some of our 
best schools; but some that are otherwise among the best, 
would be very much better with little or none of it. 

Let us now inquire whether, with all the necessary draw- 
backs, more might not be done than is done for the actual 
education of our future citizens. I am going to speak as I 
would not except before a body of teachers who will, I know, 
be thankful for well-meant suggestions, and who are more 
eapable than I am of determining their real value. 

Prime importance is justly attached to instruction in read- 
ing; but I wopld ask whether the art of what is called 
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reading well has not undue attention given to it in our 
public schools as they are now constituted. In a school 
composed of children from reading families, who have books 
at home, and enjoy reading for themselves, lessons in all the 
minutie of emphasis, modulation, intonation, and euphony 
cannot be too thoroughly given. For such children the art 
of reading aloud correctly and agreeably is an art well worth 
all the time and pains that can be bestowed upon it; but for 
children who never read except in school, the main endeavor 
should be to enable them to read easily and fluently enough 
to continue reading after they leave school. ‘ This cannot be 
done by dwelling so long on a few lessons that the class can 
recite them memoriter. I have sometimes listened to such a 
recitation, which would have been fully as prompt and 
accurate with closed books as with open books; and I have 
then called upon the class to read a lesson which they had 
not studied, when I have found that the children from read- 
ing families could read intelligently, while others of the 
class stumbled at every word longer than a monosyllable. It 
was perfectly evident that these last — including some who 
were reputed the best readers in the class — had not learned 
to read, and were going to leave school without having 
learned to read. I wish that all our reading-books (so 
called) were banished from the schools, and that the classes 
could be supplied with a sufficient variety of reading, either 
amusing or instructive, or, what is better, both. Then let 
the quantity read by every pupil be greatly increased, with 
reference to the quality of the performance, only so far as 
for the teacher to correct false pronunciation, and to explain 
what is evidently misunderstood. A taste for reading, the 
habit of reading, and the capacity of reading understand- 
ingly might thus be formed; while the range of instructive, 
suggestive, stimulating, seedling thoughts would be indefi- 
nitely expanded, and the actual work of education accom- 
plished much more efficiently than now. 

There is much that might be advantageously omitted in 
our present modes of school instruction. I doubt whether 
formal instruction in grammar is of any use to the.greater 
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part of the pupils. English grammar is really very simple, 
and all that is essential in it might be taught without book. 
The contents of our school grammars are in great. part ficti- 
tious or factitious; and no pupil acquires from them the 
ability to speak or write correctly, which can come only 
from conversance with well-educated people and well-written 
books. 

In. our school geographies and histories there are many 
things learned only to be forgotten;—names of obscure 
places and obscure men, narratives of battles, dates of sec- 
ondary importance, — for all which such of the pupils as will 
ever need to use them will have easy recourse to atlases and 
reference-books. In lieu of these useless details, there 
might be given lessons in descriptive astronomy, physical 
geography, the general course and the great epochs of the 
world’s history, and the lives and characters of the really 
great men who have been the prime factors of history. 

On the other hand there are some subjects, either entirely 
excluded from our public schools, or confined to those of the 
highest grade, that ought to enter in some measure into the 
course of the grammar and primary schools. What can be 
of more importance than the great principles and laws of 
moral science? The higher philosophy of ethics is, indeed, 
only for the more advanced seminaries of learning ; but con- 
science, right, duty, obligation, and the fundamental laws of 
Christian morality are within every child’s capacity; and it 
is hardly possible that faithful teaching on these great 
themes should not leave on many minds life-long impressions 
that would be transferred to their character and conduct in 
all coming time. 

Of the importance to future citizens of the study of the 
actual history of this country there is no need that I say 
more than a word; yet, until the appearance of Higginson’s 
recent work, I had seen nothing that even approximated to 
a fitting school history of the United States. 

There ought, also, to be in our schools instruction and 
suitable elementary text-books on government, our own gov- 
ernment, the right and duties of citizens, money, finance, 
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and the mutual relations and rights of capital and labor. 
Simple indeed would, of necessity, be the instruction thus 
given; but I can conceive of a first class in a grammar 
school being made much wiser as to some of these matters 
than members of Congress and secretaries of the Treasury 
have repeatedly shown themselves to be. It would be easy 
to demonstrate to a class of boys twelve years old the 
absurdity of the financial system, of the fluctuating stand- 
ard of value, of the baselessness of all mercantile transac- 
tions and promises, which our national legislature seems 
determined to perpetuate, and under which our people find 
all industry paralyzed, -all foresight baffled, all enterprise 
deadened. 

I have said nothing directly of high-school education, and 
my proposed limits will permit me to say but little now; yet 
I would have that little emphatic. It is among the privi- 
leges of every citizen that he may become an office-bearer, 
and it is an essential postulate of republican institutions that 
all places of trust and power shall be open to all classes and 
conditions of society. By limiting the higher culture to 
those whose parents can pay for it, you either create an 
official aristocracy, or provide for the degradation of public 
office by letting it devolve —as was often the case in Athens 
—on men whose intelligence and culture are utterly inade- 
quate to its functions. If the poorest citizen is willing to 
give his child his time, it is for the interest of the public to 
furnish the boy teaching and books at the public expense, 
up to the point at which he is fit, in point of intelligence, 
for any trust which his moral, social, and civic merit may 
secure for him. I would, under proper cautions and limita- 
tions, extend this principle even to university education. 
The national government provides for the education of a 
certain number of youth for the army and navy, their ad- 
mission to the respective schools being contingent on ability 
and proficiency, as tested by a rigid examination. Under 
similar conditions and restrictions, would it not be a wise 
policy for each State to found a certain number of college 
scholarships, as was at one time done by our own State? 
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In theory, the nation, the State, the city, the town, gives no 
gratuities, except in those cases of desperate need and suffer- 
ing in which common humanity dictates and craves relief. 
It is not for the sake of the parents or of the children, but 
for its own sake, that the community educates its sons and 
daughters; and it is for the well-being of every community 
that, while all its citizens should be capable of the ordinary 
functions of citizens, there should be a goodly number quali- 
fied for the higher departments of public service; and, more- 
over, that this number should not be determined by any 
heritage of wealth, competence, or social standing, but 
should be so recruited from every class of citizens that none 
may feel themselves to be pariahs, or deem their children 
incapable of whatever distinction, promotion, trust, or office 
they may deserve. 
The subject you have assigned me is so large that it claims 
a volume rather than a discourse, and the mature meditation 
of months rather than the hasty preparation of a Christmas 
recess. I have barely opened it for your thought. Our 
Centennial year presents no more momentous theme. What 
our next Centennial shall be — whether our posterity will 
have one that shall be worth their jubilant celebration — 
depends more than on all else on the work that our public 
schools shall accomplish. You, teachers, are the fathers and 
mothers of the republic that shall be. Heaven grant that 
those who shall, a century hence, stand where we do, may 
cherish for you, as restorers and preservers of the State, such 
honor and gratitude as we now render to those who laid its 
foundations a hundred years ago. 
A. P. PEABODY. 
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THE CENTURY GONE AND THE CENTURY TO 
COME IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 


The completion of the first century of our existence as an 
' independent nation gives peculiar emphasis to the feelings 
of pride and joy with which we have all our lives been 
accustomed to contemplate the character and services of 
Washington. The spread and strength, the wealth and 
freedom, of the nation fling a new and ever-increasing lustre 
upon the name and fame of the great providential leader and 
captain who carried our armies and our councils through the 
dark days and fearful struggles of that Revolution which 
tore us from the political arms of the most powerful of 
foreign States, and set us up as a young people upon our 
own feet, in a new world, to develop on the grandest scale 
in history the results vf universal liberty and self-govern- 
ment. Fortunate is the country that owns as a father a 
man of such consummate wisdom, spotless purity, and disin- 
terested patriotism as Washington; a name which awakens 
no recollections of private ambition, no memories of the mere 
‘ warrior successfully striving for glory in the field, or the 
mere statesman by the might of whose genius for affairs, 
and whose ability to hold the reins of power, a nation has 
often been created by self-will, and in defiance of circum- 
stances, or even justice and right. The soberness, wisdom, 
and goodness of this greatest of patriots exceed, and almost 
obliterate, the memory of his splendid merits as a soldier, 
his glorious deserts asaruler. Great in victory, he was even 
greater in defeat; brilliant in advances, he was even more 
shining in retreats; glorious in battle and through ill-fur- 
nished and protracted campaigns, he was more glorious in 
the hour when he surrendered his commission as a General-in- 
Chief; greater in political council than in military strategy ; 
more commanding in his civil dress than in his soldier’s 
uniform. Nay, he was greater as a man than as a general or 
aruler. It was his private, personal worth; his unequalled 
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balance of character; his courage and his prudence; his self- 
control and power to control others; his dignity and conde- 
scension ; his greatness of action, and fewness of words; his 
right to boast, and abstinence from all boasting; his love of 
peace, and his ability to fight; his eminent love of retirement, 
and of the innocent and unambitious pursuits of agriculture, : 
with all his experience of public posts and public applause ; 
his self-respect, more valued than the plaudits of camp or 
the titles and offices of the State, — this was the character that 
shone out upon the nation above the splendor of military 
deeds, and the blaze of political achievements. It is this 
solid worth, this sublime example of human perfection, that 
makes Washington: almost an object of religious veneration 
with the American people. They find in him the illustration 
of the principles of the government he founded. He turned 
his large power to no personal ends; he traded not in the 
liberties he secured for his country. Patriotism was in him 
no ignoring of the rights of other countries. He appealed 
never to the prejudices or baser passions of the armies he 
led, or the councils he presided over. His proclamations 
and messages read like sacred writings. Over him, in him, 
through him, a spirit of truth, justice, duty reigned, in whose 
name he spoke, in whose strength he was strong, in whose 
wisdom he was wise, and before whose majesty he knelt, 
humble and self-eclipsed. Who remains so little a soldier, or 
even a statesman, in our remembrance? It is the man we 
cherish, love, venerate, and seek to stamp upon the memory 
of the nation. 

How instructive, how fortunate, in a competitive, restless 
country, where political and social ambitions and eager 
quest of influence and power prevail, that the model man of 
the nation should have been, and continues to be, illustri- 
ous for the repose, the equilibrium, the solidness, the moral 
gravity of his nature and character! . How little since 
deemed most descriptive of the American spirit appears in 
Washington! Extravagance of speech, boastfulness of tem- 
per, lust of gain, devotion to material development, fastness 
of motion, unscrupulousness of party, hasty speculation, con- 

6 
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tempt for the past, openness to novelty, passion for excite- 
ment, and thirst for sensation,— where do we find in him 
the least tinge of these traits, or the least excuse for them? 
-We have had presidents who were men of genius, passion, 
and eloquence, men who fanned the popular feelings, and 
led American prejudices with skill and effect. They were 
men of their time, and we will not name them to derogate 
from their praise. But Washington, most timely of all, was 
a man for all time! The nations have taken his statue out 
of our American Valhalla, and set it up in the Pantheon of 
@ universal honor. The successive generations refuse to 
acknowledge the claim of any past to his influence. He 
lives as much to-day as ever! In becoming the glory of our 
humanity, he has not ceased to be our national pride; and, 
stripped of local, circumstantial interest, he is just as great 
and just as living as in his presidential seat, or in his 
military saddle. As we contemplate his solid, unpretending 
worth; the eminence of his moral over his speculative facul- 
ties; the calmness in which his reverence for duty and use- 
fulness held his strong personal passions; his freedom from 
eccentricity, party prejudice, local coloring ; his self-rever- 
ence, and his freedom from ambition of power or place,— we 
seem to see a sort of prophecy of what the ultimate and 
permanent type of the full-grown American is to be; and in 
the veneration and love in which his character and image 
are held, an assurance that no departures from this stand- 
ard, gross and shocking as they may be, have yet destroyed 
the sense of the authority and beauty of the model itself. 
We do not make statues like the Greeks, but we have taste 
and sense enough to acknowledge the divine charm and 
perfection of the models they left us. We do not reproduce 
our national model; but we keep the copy before our eyes, 
and do not fail to recognize its beauty and fitness. We 
hope and believe, though often with trembling, that Wash- 
ington stands for the American type of manhood; that his 
subordination of personal ambition to public duty, of intel- 
lectual judgments to moral standards, of showy reputation 
to solid character; his example of calmness of bearing, quiet 
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persistency, soberness of speech, and prudence of action will 
at length mark our people, both in their leaders and in their 
following; and that we shall honor strength, goodness, 
unaffected piety, calmness, as we now too often honor mere 
success, or brilliant but dangerous leadership, or genius 
without scruples, or military power without patriotic devo- 
tion, or the gift of showy speech, or the pen of the press, 
dipped in vitriol and gall and then in diamond dust, dazzling 
and poisoning at the same stroke. 

It is a piece of rare and providential good fortune that 
our national capital derives its name from our great first 
President and our country’s father! Rome stands though 
Romulus has become a myth; but Washington is still a 
presiding genius in the national capital, where everything 
speaks of his forethought, shines with his light, and perpet- 
uates his name and praise. In the centre of the old House of 
Representatives stands his statue, by Houdon, in which the 
artist has succeeded, as no later sculptor has done, in convey- 
ing the idea of a dignity, not expressed in the small head 
and thin features, but in the whole frame and bearing, as if 
it were informed from top to toe with a spirit that found no 
adequate expression in the face alone. Upon the walls of 
the rotunda, Trumbull’s famous pictures, often underrated 
by hasty and shallow criticism, exhibit Washington in the 
four great crises of his military history, and always with 
@ majesty and goodness that eclipse all his surroundings. 
Greenough’s seated statue, so vast and so noble spite of 
many defects, is now moved to the centre of the splendid 
courtyard of the Capitol front, which the taste and skill of 
Mr. Fred. Olmsted are now embellishing with an elegance 
and grandeur of design which will leave it withcut a rival 
in any approach to a public capitol. The city of Washington 
is itself one of the most splendid ‘of cities in its design and 
capacity of improvement. Its general plan, as old as Wash- 
ington’s own day ; its diagonal streets ; its numerous squares, 
inviting and already in part occupied with equestrian stat- 
ues; its noble breadth of roads, already paved in a way that 
puts our metropolis to shame; its site, so eminent in itself, 
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and yet looking up at the gentle hills on either side; its cli- 
mate and beautiful surroundings; its grand public buildings, 
as fine as any in the modern world; especially the new 
buildings, partly completed, that are to accommodate the 
four great departments, and which, flanking the President’s 
house, present a picture of solid permanen¢y that must sur- 
prise and instruct those who are calculating at home that 
our national capital is soon to be removed, or abroad that 
our people have no confidence in the stableness of their own 
government. It is enough to forbid the thought of removal 
that the capital bears the name of its founder and our 
country’s father, and is neighboring to his ashes, which 
ought to sleep, and we trust finally will sleep, in the Capitol 
grounds; that no convenience can ever compensate for the 
loss of the associations connected with the soil where our 
national political life has struck down the roots of its first 
century. The more evident the transfer of numerical power 
to the West, the less will it need to possess on its own soil a 
capital which it will control by its overwhelming vote. 

The era at which we have arrived is something more than 
the close of the first century of our existence ; it is the close 
of the first volume of our history, a volume pervaded essen- 
tially by one ruling tendency; it is the opening of another 
volume which is certain to be governed by another tendency. 
The late war did more than demolish slavery ; it awoke the 
nation from its traditional dreams and habits; broke not 
merely the political rule of the South, hitherto made essen- 
tial by its exceptional perils and peculiar institution, but the 
rule of the whole Atlantic coast, which had been founded in 
priority of settlement, in superiority of wealth, and in ad- 
vanced institutions of education, religion, and political 
experience. . The West was long, in spite of its political 

equality, a colony and dependency, looking up to the East 
and the South, to Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina for its national direction, its educational impulses, its 
capital and its religion. Three able, nobly-endowed, and 
richly-furnished cliques’ at Boston, Richmond, and Charles- 
ton really directed and controlled — in the main most happily 
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and fortunately for the country —the statesmanship of this 
nation until very shortly before the time of the war. Ex- 
cepting what concerned slavery, there was little merely 
selfish, tyrannical, or self-seeking in their rule; less which 
was not generous and wise in regard to the residue of the 
country. But it was in the spirit of the traditions derived 
from the mother country, with a great reverence for trained 
and educated men; a great fear of vulgarity, coarseness, and 
mere energy ; a respect for English standards of taste, oratory, 
decorum, and manners; a profound veneration for contracts 
and the Constitution, spirit, and letter; a jealousy of both 
féderal and State rights, and a painstaking effort to adjust 
them without collision, or by fair compromise. Great for- 
tunes were comparatively rare, and wealth had not its 
present influence, or, if it had, was in the hands of men 
not likely to abuse it. The traditions of the country were 
in favor of modest living, unshowy attire, and great respect 
for judges, the bar, the medical profession, and the ministry. 
We do not wish to exaggerate this account of the tendencies 
of our first founders; but they were colonists, and if they had 
fled their country, they brought its social tastes and its civil 
usages, or the spirit of them, with them. We were English 
colonies until very recently, and our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not change our ancestry, nor the influence of 
hereditary tastes and prejudices. Nay, we lived under them, 
in our politics, our literature, our religion, and our domestic 
life, for nearly two hundred years. 

And now they are passing away, and will soon have ceased 
to have any preponderating influence in the country. The 
country west of the Alleghanies is become the body of 
the nation, and contains its young and high-beating heart. 
New England still continues, with some general truth, its 
head, and represents its educational and religious tradi- 
tions. The public schools and the churches it lead, in 
making the habit of the people’s mind, will long continue 
to perpetuate its great service, and in some sort its influence. 
The Atlantic cities, and specially New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, are strongly favored depots of the commerce 
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and trade, and even the largest representatives of the manu- 
facturing industry, of the land. But they have mighty 
rivals in the great Western cities. There is no fear that the 
Atlantic coast and its cities will not long continue the chief 
marts of the nation’s commerce; but, while the materials for 
that commerce are more and more derived from the Western 
country, they must themselves tend to become more and 
more Western in their political spirit until they will assimi- 
late more with the West, than the West will with the East. 
We may ply our old civilization and spirit as we will, the 
spontaneous forces of the youthful, mighty West are certain 
to outbalance them. Even now the capital of the country, 
_ the first place to show the tendencies of the nation, is mark- 
edly Western in its temper and manners. Far be it from us 
to suggest anything disparaging or censorious in this state- 
ment. For what is the West? It is really the cradle of the 
nation, which is now only just born as a territorial people. 
We were not Americans in the sense of being sons of its soil 
and products of its climate and newness, its physical condi- 
tions and its territorial expansion, when we occupied merely 
the fringe of the continent this side the Alleghanies. It 
was then nearer to Europe by water than to the Mississippi 
by land; and our political and social traditions were English. 
We were not a new people in a new land, but an old people 
in a new place. The American nation as another kind of 
nation, free to follow the instincts and tendencies peculiar to 
its vast territory and continental isolation, its boundless room 
and its unfettered independence, did not really fairly begin 
until millions of children, born of a generation that had itself 
nearly forgotten its Eastern origin, had made the Valley of 
the Mississippi their first and only home, and had begun to 
live there without one feeling of obligation or yearning 
towards any Atlantic forefathers. As we Easterners were 
colonies of Great Britain, and did not achieve our real inde- 
pendence until after the war of 1812; so the Western set- 
tlers were colonists of ours, until a race was born there who 
knew not Joseph, and had no sense of being in the least away 
from home. So long as our Revolutionary battles, our grave- 
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yards and monuments, were the only ones the West could 
turn to, their fathers having then been brothers of ours, they 
still held the East as the moral centre and pride of the 
country. But since the late war it is not revolutionary 
patriots, but generals and soldiers who fought and died for 
the country on their own soil, that are become their starting- 
point. While we are celebrating the close of a hundred 
years in full earnest, they, under the form of the same cere- 
mony, are celebrating the opening of the new hundred years, 
in which they are to be the chief factor, and in comparing 
their increasing strength with our relatively decreasing im- 
portance. 

There is nothing to deplore, because there is nothing 
avoidable or otherwise than providential in this political and 
social revolution quietly but powerfully and irresistibly 
going on; but it is important to understand it; otherwise 
many will think we are going backwards and not forwards. 
The severe criticisms made on our American life and charac- 
ter the last few years are chiefly due to a want of attention 
to changes going on in our national circumstances which are 
independent of our will, and for which the older portions of 
the country are not responsible, and the new ones as little 
so,— changes due to a shifting of centres, a disturbance of 
the equilibrium of political influence, by the unequal growth 
of new and old portions of the country. Old standards, old 
decorums, old habits of business, old forms of reverence, old 
tastes in art, in public pleasures, in manners—old in the 
sense of being derived and wrought by habit and imitation 
and education into the people of the Atlantic coast, — were 
preponderant in our American life so long as we were the 
leading partner in the great common concern in which young 
America, the Mississippi Valley, was our company; but 
when the young partner is able to bring capital or influence 
enough into the business to take the lead in it, it is hopeless 
to expect that the old policy, manner, and taste will be 
wholly continued. Nor would it be desirable. Everything 
that is to grow larger and grander must feel the influence of 
new sap or new blood or a new climate. But if we were to 
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trace the evils of which we complain most in this country to 
their real source, we should say that our past wisdom, man- 
ners, reverence, forms of business, were not strictly our own, 
not fully American, not based upon our institutions or per- 
manent circumstances, but were, to a large degree, the fruit 
of English traditions, and of the influence which an aristoc- 
racy of merit, of manners, and of taste produced during the 
semi-colonial condition of our moral and social life during 
its first century. 

New England and the Atlantic coast would never, volun- 
tarily, have allowed a universal suffrage to have prevailed in 
this country, nor elective judges; and we are very confident 
that were the Atlantic coast a separate nation, it would 
have things generally, in education, the professions, the arts, 
manners, armusements, something very different from what 
they now are, or are likely to be for a hundred years to 
come. It is perfectly clear that the type of our legislators 
and leaders has changed, that the standard of professional 
preparation and character has fallen off, that the influence of 
mere money has increased, and that speculation, energy, 
vigor, whether inspired by good or evil passions, have grown 
alarmingly imperative. Who can be elected, not who ought 
to be, is the question raised; what can we get agreed upon, 
by averaging the public sentiment, is the leading inquiry of 
politicians. What pictures will sell, what lawyer will win, 
what’ preacher will draw, what politician will carry the day, 
what book will suit the market, what ideas are level to the 
most ears, —these are our characteristic inquiries. Things 
are going by vote, and one vote is as good as another. It 
was not so in the last century. Things went by vote, but 
votes themselves went by the influence of respected and 
tried ‘leaders. There were standards of propriety, taste, 
duty, deference, which were more influential even than 
numbers. Party spirit ran higher than now, but it had a 
different sort of leaders. Look at the unobserved but most 
significant change in our metropolitan newspapers, which 
were formerly sold to subscribers only. Each paper had a 
more or less fixed constituency, which really had its wishes 
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and feelings expressed by the special organ it upheld, and. 
which lived on its support. Now our chief newspapers have . 
few or no fixed subscribers ; they are sold by newsboys, or at 
stands and depots, to a changing set of purchasers. There 
is no known constituency to consult, or to be restrained by. 
The only desired constituency is the largest number of pur- 
chasers, independent of ideas or principles. Make papers 
that will sell is the general motive; that is, follow, but do 
not attempt to lead, the public tastes, wishes, or policy. 
The people like—as young and irresponsible humanity 
always does and always will — what is spicy, personal, sen- 
sational, novel, dashing. Let the press pander to this nat- 
ural and prevailing weakness, and it will sell. Let litera- 
ture make dime novels; let art make colored photographs; 
let architecture make iron palaces; let public orators be 
familiar, saucy, witty, personal; let the pulpit be loud, anec- 
dotical, extravagant, positive ; let the people who would suc- 
ceed boldly advertise their own merits, — Jones, THE hatter ; 
Smith, THE tailor; Williams, THE great Asiatic tea-man ; 
Robinson, the lawyer who gets divorces in all the States, 
without publicity, and at the lowest possible rate, or secures 
immunity to the worst thief; Bunyan, the evangelist, who 
converts the hardest sinners without fail in seven days! 
Now there is little use of complaining of this state of 
things. It is the necessary fruit of our boyhood, as a people 
of new political convictions, of absolute faith in humanity, of 
perfect freedom, of “the oné-man-as-good-as-another ” princi- 
ple in politics. We say our boyhood; for we had a derived 
manhood here, before we had any boyhood, in our real 
American principles. We are just born, as a real American 
people, — have just come under the first influences of the 
principles on which our political life rests. Our life is in 
a manner reversed, as sometimes happens with individuals 
who, from overshadowing influences, are men at their youth 
and boys at their maturity, when alone they possess real 
freedom of action. It is a great and pregnant venture we 
are now making. We will not pretend wholly to like it, 
but we respect it. We see its inevitable necessity, and 
7 
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we believe, in its grand outcome; but it will carry us 
through a great deal of mire; it will dash down many of our 
immediate hopes; it will delay our literature, art, morals, 
and piety; it will lessen the influence of refined, scholarly, 
thoughtful men and women; it will expose us to all sorts of 
suspicions, taunts, depreciations, and contempt from Euro- 
pean States; it will vulgarize the professions, and flood them 
with incompetent representatives; it will build up petty 
colleges; it will make our press, for a time, more and more 
reckless, saleable, unreliable, inconsistent, vulgar, and cheap 
in every thing but abundant talent. For a long time to 
come, sound arguments will have little power against igno- 
rant votes. Politicians will fire at the legs and not at the 
heads of their:constituents. Measures will not be any more 
likely to make headway because they ought to, or good 
literature, art, theology, morals to flourish because they 
merit it. What is to. be expected from a state of society in 
which the majority really know little or nothing of the 
fundamental questions which their votes are to determine? 
The marvel is how we get along at all, not that we get 
along so badly; and that, uriless a certain popular instinct, 
a certain contagion of fair sentiment,-controlled the popular 
suffrage, we should not be able to keep our feet at all. 

Our readers will be surprised to hear us say that we 
believe the future greatness of the, American people de- 
pends upon trying this experiment out boldly, and that 
we think it is destined to develop, a half century later, an 
originality, a power, and a civilization which will be proper 
to itself and to our country. That unfleshed skeleton, the 
capital city, will be one of the finest in the world when its 
bones are covered: Those gapped and frightful hints of 
buidings, petty and cheap, that line the vast avenue between 
the President’s house and the Capitol, will give way to 
others worthy of their place; and that immense star of 
splendid rays, in its broad and magnificent streets, will be 
lustrous with marble palaces. And this is typical of the 
country ; Liberty is her own school-mistress. While we ply 
the slow but sure influence of the public school, the pulpit 
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and the press, the popular library, the art galleries, the 
parks, the rural cemeteries, the influence of the comfortable 
and even costly homes of the land, we cannot keep the lead- 
ing influence in the land as high as it was. . 

We must lower the height of our old civilization for a 
time in order to raise the general level. We had for a cen- 
tury a social pyramid with a marble top, a granite middle, 
and an earthen base. We have razed it to the ground and 
put the materials helter-skelter, into a sort of low, broad 
terrace, which we are preparing by-and-by to see steadily 
and firmly raised, so that the people generally will be what 
no multitudinous nation has ever yet been. Then we have 
cut off the heads of our old giants in the Senate and House ; 
but the general altitude is, I doubt not, higher than it was 
in the days of Clay, Benton, Calhoun, Webster. The truth 
is, the days of political personal leadership are over when 
the people become sensible of their rights and power. They 
do not wish to have their will overridden, or too much 
shaped by their representatives. They cease to prefer their 
judgment to theirown. They tend to send representatives 
of their prejudices, not guardians of their real interests. 
What is the use of debates, when it is enough to count 
noses! What would great orators and statesmen do in a 
Senate that only records popular judgments! The wonder 
is that our National Congress is as high as it is. Thank God, 
there is no longer a notorious drunkard in the Senate. The 
House is a fine body of men, but neither Senate nor House 
can settle questions according to their convictions, or wis- 
dom, or sense. They must settle them by the will of their 
several constituents, and they do so. The only cure now for 
bad, or shallow, or ignorant legislation, is the experience of 
its effects. See what a slow but sure teaching our mad 
financial policy has entailed. A third of the country is now 
well schooled, but it will take a good while for the other 
two-thirds to catch up. But the benefit of this system is 
that the people do really learn at last to administer their 
own affairs. It is a costly school for the advanced classes, 
but it is the American ideal, and it is a grand one. We 
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cannot say that we very much regret the temporary blight 
that has fallen upon art, literature, ideas, spiritual religion, 
rational faith. They had a premature spring, and would 
have had a poor perfection had they gone forward. Science 
alone is as yet the only safe pursuit of men of genius in this 
country. Their knowledge can be demonstrated and brought 
to market. The rest must wait, or must desecrate their 
inspiration, and sell their tripods as old metal. But when 
we next start from a grand base of general preparation — 
after fifty years of defection and costly experience of what is 
common-place, or vulgar, and cheap, — we shall start for the 
first time as America, and produce a truly American litera- 
ture and art, and probably a truly American type of religion. 

We are reconciled to the slow or futile progress of arts 
and worship and faith, because of the fair promise of a 
national basis for it, broad enough to sustain these in gener- 
ous magnitude at a later period. We had Edwards and 
Williams; our Allston, our Channing, our Fisher Ames, 
our Patrick Henry, our Cooper and Irving, our Webster, our | 
Hawthorne, not to name living names; but where are their 
successors ? ; 

The great forces, national, popular, American, are hence- 
forward to come from the Valley of the Mississippi, — thence 
our presidents, cabinets, judges, our national policy and 
inspiration ; there too, are still sleeping the fresh instincts, 
passions, originative ideas, and emotions, out of which our 
national literature, art, and worship are yet to emerge. Our 
function at the East is to be mainly of a critical, regulative, 
restrictive, or polishing kind. It is a curious fact that the 
raw West has already furnished a very disproportional ratio 
of our artists. The creative faculty waits for an impulse 
beyond the power of imitation or wilful effort or culture to 
produce. The waves that make great eras in religion, litera- 
ture, art, proceed always from great national aspirations or 
passions, which open the flood-gates of the divine beauty, 
truth, and love, usually shut between heaven and earth, and 
which seem immovable except when forced by cataclysms of 
passion or faith. 
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It is for the new America to shout liberty in loud, unqual- 
ified, and even boisterous tones. It is for the cultured and 
experienced East to insist that liberty is not a good in itself, 
but only a good when regulated by law, and directed to the 
ends it leaves open to our pursuits. It is for the new 
America to perceive and exalt energy, enterprise, courage, 
national pride, and national enlargement. It is for the cult- 
ured Atlantic Coast to qualify these immense passions by a 
sharp and ceaseless criticism drawn from the thorough knowl- 
edge of history, the deep study of philosophy and science, of 
logic and jurisprudence. It is for the new America to assert 
and maintain the essential equality of races, and men, and the 
sexes. It is for the old civilization we represent in the 
East to show that liberty and equality are not identical or 
convertible terms, and that God and history have provided 
against the possibility of that often desired, but truly con- 
sidered, that dreadful plane, that unbearable monotony which 
would prevail if intellectual or personal equality in the 
, sense of identical sameness in any important human particu- 
lars should be attained. It is for the new America to feel 
the boastful blood of national youth boiling in her veins 
and mantling her cheek, and for the old to remind her how 
madly proud peoples have perished because their ambition 
was not chastened by respect for the past and reverence for 
experience. It is for the new America to propose and urge 
political, financial, and educational schemes and policies 
based on immediate and urgent wants, and hasty but impe- 
rious desires; and it is for the scholarship and candor of an 
older portion of the land to apply to them the tests of a 
severe reasoning, to point to the numerous failures of the 
same generous hopes and schemes in the past history of 
society. It is for the new America to have the faults and 
the graces of youth and inexperience its mighty passions and 
energies; and for the old to apply such warnings and such 
corrections as its riper years will furnish. But to the end of 
efficient criticism and help to the national spirit, we have 
two very contrariant and conflicting duties to fulfil,— to 
yield to it where it is better and nobler than our own, and 
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to resist it firmly, however small our minority, when it is 
perilous and self-destructive. We cannot embalm the past 
without killing the present. There is no stereotype for 
growing nations. We know what we are, but we know not 
what we shall be. The people who think everything new to 
be false or worthless, all change only for the worse, and 
the only chance left for our country that of continuing what 
it has been, or becoming something worse, — these are value- 
less prophets. Prophets of evil are never of much account. 
If the evil must come, it is as well, perhaps, not to expect 
it. There are no worse friends of America than those who 
are hopeless of-her future. We believe it is to be a very 
great one,— vastly greater than its past. But in making 
that future, although we have not the greatest part, here in 
the East, we have a work that will task all our powers. 
We must resist every attempt to make us blind, headlong 
partisans of the crudity, boyishness, the uncultured, and 
merely spontaneous impulses, excusable and becoming 
enough in the youth of the nation, but disgraceful in us. 
Already the generous, emotional, hopefulnéss of the West is 
animating methods that had exploded in our more cultured 
regions, and then returning them to us, crowned with a brief 
success, to supplant the better methods we had learned to 
practise in our own fields. We are having a Western 
revivalism based on ignorance; illiterate and working in 
some of the most dangerous parts of our nature, adopted by 
our grave theologians, and sweeping from Eastern city to 
city. We have had it before, in Whitfield’s time and later, 
but it was outgrown and superseded. We shall have to 
pay dear for its hasty triumphs. It is a soft-money policy 
applied to piety, in which paper promises are put in place of 
the solid coin that represents labor and patience and per- 
sistency in well-doing. When faith and works are divorced, 
and works depreciated to exalt faith, the least known term ; 
when convulsions take the place of growth, and God is 
looked to, not to bless our efforts to know and do his will, 
but to do everything for us all the more willingly when we 
cease to try to do anything for ourselves, — there is a false 
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political economy introduced into the ideas of men ultimately 
subversive of morality, and finally of faith itself. It ig a 
scandal that the trained thinkers and theologians of the 
country favor instead of correcting this unwholesome bias 
in religious things. But, alas! it is only in a low moral 
state that such movements can thrive. When men want a 
short method of dealing with their spiritual wants, it is 
because they do not know what spiritual wants are. But 
this is only one illustration of the general tendency, and 
space denies the opportunity of offering more. 

Let us hope and pray that theological thought, which is 
at a lower stage now than it has ever b-en in America, con- 
sidered from the point of view of science, philosophy, and 
experience, will revive in due time. When it does revive, 
it will be with a glorious freedom, depth, and strength of 
conviction, which will sweep away, finally, the musty cob- 
webs and superficial schemes of salvation, which now, alas! 
cover our ecclesiastical world. They have driven thousands 
of the best men and women in all parts of the country into 
indifference and neglect of all worship, and denial of all 
instituted faith, just as our civil system of office-hunting 
and office-appointment has driven the best and most self- 
respecting men of the country out of politics; just as all the 
professions, and especially the ministry, have been degraded 
by the carelessness and looseness of the conditions under 
which they may be entered. 

Impulse from the new century, direction from the old, 
native force and acquired culture, original aspiration and 
experienced thinking, these must be brought together before 
the next century of American life can be hopefully inaugur- 
ated, and safely conducted to its possible goal. May all 
portions of the country come to understand their providen- 
tial part in this glorious drama, which will be either the 
grandest of national epics, or the most fatal of national 
tragedies. We believe in God and in humanity; and so we 
believe in the glory of the age which is to come; but it is 
a faith which is not without trembling. 

Henry W. BELLOows. 
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THE STATISTICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


“Here in America,” says Mr. Emerson, “are all the wealth 
of soil, of timber, of mines, and of the sea, put into the pos- 
session of a people who . . . have the secret of steam, of 
electricity, and have the power and habit of invention in 
their brain. . . . Resources of America! why one thinks of 
St. Simon’s saying, ‘The golden age is not behind, but be- 
fore you.’ . . . America is such a garden of plenty, such a 
magazine of power, that at her shores all the common rules 
of political economy utterly fail. Here is bread, and wealth, 
and power, and education for every man who has the heart 
to use his opportunity.” 

The truth of this statement may be found by a study of 
the volume whose name heads this article. It is at once an 
encyclopedia anda library. Prepared from the returns of 
the last census, it presents to the eye at a glance results 
that it has hitherto been possible to acquire only by patient 
study of many books, and weary comparison of their con- 
tents. “It is doubtful whether any student has yet pre- 
sented to the country a work covering as vast a field as this, 
and setting forth with such accuracy and clearness the va- 
rious elements which enter into a thorough knowledge of 
the country.” ‘ 

Using the principle which has been so often effectively 
employed to simplify the study of history, by presenting the 
sequence of events at once to the eye, we have in this vol- 
ume history, science, geology, physical and. vital statistics, 
and the principles of political economy graphically displayed, 
so that “an hour’s study of this atlas will impart more sta- 
tistical knowledge than would result from a year of painful 
study and careful memorizing of books.” A volume of 
statistics, these statistics are not a dull narrative of facts, or 
a tedious series of columns of figures, but are presented pict- 
uresquely, so that the relations of different facts may be at’ 
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once perceived, and one chart explains and makes clear 
another. 

In this Centennial year, when every American is interested 
to know something of the history, the resources, and the 
prospects of his country, this work ought to be generally 
studied. It is not above the comprehension of any ordinarily 
intelligent boy or girl in our public schools. It ought to be 
introduced, at least into our High and Normal Schools, as a 
text-book in physical geography and political and social 
science, and should be the basis of lectures in our colleges 
and schools. No man who would be a profound statesman, 
or a judicious legislator; can afford to be ignorant of its pages. 
Questions are continually arising in which both our national 
and State legislators may find it invaluable in furnishing data 
for wise and beneficent legislation. __ 

It is a work that does honor not only to its originator, but 
to all who have been engaged in its production, as well as to 
the nation which encouraged and furnished the means for its 
prosecution. 

The mechanical work, which must have been very difficult, 
from the multitude of details and the necessity of care in 
coloring, has been admirably executed, and contributes not a 
little to its value for practical use. 

We owe this work to Prof. Francis A. Walker, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, who was the 
Superintendent of the ninth census. With but little thought 
of the capabilities of the process he was adopting, he had, in 
1871, laid down in color on outline maps of the United States 
the proportion between the aggregate population of the 
United States and its constituent elements. Subsequently, 
he found that many more subjects of interest were capable 
’ of similar treatment, and the difficulty finally became to 
know what it was best to select and what to pass by. 

The report of the ninth census contained a series of plates 
prepared in accordance with a suggestion of the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1872, calling the attention of Congress to the 
“importance of graphically illustrating its three quarto vol- 
umes by a series of maps, exhibiting to the eye the varying 
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intensity of settlement over the area of the country; the 
distribution among the several States and sections of the 
foreign population, and of the principal elements thereof; the 
location of the great manufacturing and mining industries ; 
the range of cultivation for each of the staple agricultural 
products; the prevalence of particular forms of disease ; and 
other facts of material and social importance, which have 
been obtained through such census.” 

In his annual report for 1872, the Secretary advocated the 
preparation of an atlas of the kind before us, “to practically 
inaugurate the study of political and social statistics in the 
colleges and higher schools of the land.” In March, 1873, 
Congress made an appropriation, by means of which the 
present work was prepared and issued. 

In the preparation of this work, the compiler has had the 
assistance of many men eminent in their various spheres, 
whose contributions have been of great value, and whose 
names give authority to their work. Some, if not all of them, 
we shall have occasion to mention. 

The atlas is divided into three parts, containing in all 
thirty-nine single and seven double: maps, twelve full-page 
charts, and fifty-one pages of letter-press. 

Part I. is devoted to the physical features of the United 
States, and will be most interesting to the engineer, the 
geologist, the miner, and the scientific observer. Its fourteen 
maps give the woodlands, river systems, coal measures, me- 
teorological and geological features, which are further ex- 
plained by five essays. 

The first map in this part, exhibiting the river systems, 
should be studied in connection with the essay of Prof. 
Whitney, entitled “The Physical Features of the United 
States.” This map shows by figures, in connection with 
each great river, the area drained by it in square miles, the 
annual rain-fall, the bushels of corn and wheat, pounds of 
tobacco and rice, hogsheads of sugar and bales of cotton 
raised; together with the steam and water-power used in 
manufacturing, in the unit of horse-power. - 

Prof. Whitney says the skeleton of the United States is 
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represented by two great systems of mountain ranges: the 
Appalachian on the east, and the Cordilleras on the west. 
Viewed in the most general way, these mountains form four 
great divisions of surface: I., the eastern seaboard, and the 
Appalachian ranges which press so closely upon it; this is 
the commercial and manufacturing region; II., the great 
central valley, preéminently the agricultural region; III., 
the pastoral, or the region of the plains; IV., the mining 
region, or the Cordilleras. 

The Cordilleras border the Pacific Coast in both divisions 
of the American Continent,— passing over what he says 
about them as the Andes of South America, to come to them 
as they appear in the United States,—the most elevated 
portions of the range are in the central region, which is better 
known than the regions north and south, and is embraced 
in the belt of States and Territories lying between, and in- 
cluding Colorado and California. 

The central portion of the plateau between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada is so high that streams 
rising on the western slope of the ranges on the eastern edge 
of the Cordilleras have to make long detours to the north 
and south on the way to the sea. The rainfall here is very 
small, and the evaporation rapid, so that the streams gradu- 
ally grow smaller, and finally disappear in the valleys at the 
base of the mountains. Want of navigability is a character- 
istic of the streams that drain the Cordilleras to the west. 

The central portion of North America is a region of great 
rivers and lakes. A sinking of the land a thousand feet 
would open a water-way from north to south. Two thou- 
sand feet of such sinking would divide it into two distinct por- 
tions, separated by an ocean about a thousand miles broad; 
the one a narrow belt, extending north-east and south-west 
from Pennsylvania to Georgia, with the tops of the Green, 
White, and Adirondack Mountains rising as islands above 
the waters; the other a mass of land fifteen hundred miles 
broad, narrowing to the northward, whose lower portion 
would include the great Valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. 
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The Appalachian chain, running along the eastern side, 
rises to varying heights from the sea-level to three or four 
hundred feet, and in some places to even a thousand. 

In many features the chain presents a marked contrast to 
the Cordilleras. Throughout the whole system is a great 
central valley, running from north-east to south-west, not 
always uniform in development, yet easily traced, and bor- 
dered on the south-east by a chain of mountains extending, 
with but few interruptions, from Vermont to Alabama, with 
three distinct sub-divisions, and known by a variety of names 
in different States. 

There is great uniformity of character over the territory 
enclosed between the Appalachian and Rocky Mountains. 
Between the Appalachians and the Mississippi there is ample 
annual precipitation for agriculture, and this is the best 
agricultural portion of the country; but further westward, 
the rainfall is less, the trees are fewer, but there is an 
abundance of grasses to the very base of the mountatns, and 
this is preéminently a pastoral region. 

The next article is by Prof. W. H. Brewer, on the “ Wood- 
lands and Forest Systems” of the United States. This is 
accompanied by a large double map, in which the distribu- 
tion of woodland is shown by five different degrees of inten- 
sity in coloring. This map represents areas only, but is on 
too small a scale to indicate the species of trees growing on 
the soils, or the density or character of the forests. Much 
of this information is supplied by the essay. Each elucidates 
and supplements the other, and the two should be studied 
together. It is possible that hereafter a fuller series of maps, 
each illustrating some separate character, may do the work 
more perfectly. 

The northern and western parts of Maine, the Adirondack 
region of New ‘York, the northern and western parts of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, the eastern part of North Carolina and 
Florida, and parts of Oregon, and the Territories Washing- 
ton, Montana, and Wyoming are the most heavily wooded (i.e., 
have about five hundred and sixty acres to the square mile) ; 
while from Missouri westward to California, with the excep- 
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tion of a portion of Colorado, nearly the whole country is 
represented on the map without color, indicating an aggre- 
gate of less than forty acres to a square mile. 

Probably on. this, map, the amount of woodland is under- 
rated east of the Mississippi, and overrated west of it. 

The United States flora is rich in woody plants, there being 
about eight hundred. Upwards of three hundred indigenous 
species of trees growing in the United States, and attaining 
the height of thirty feet, are known to botanists, and about 
two hundred and fifty of these are tolerably abundant. 
Our flora is much richer than that of any part of Europe. 
Countries inferior to ours in the number of their trees have 
successfully cultivated trees and forests. Probably we could 
do the same, since foreign fruit trees and many ornamental 
forest trees have been successfully introduced ; but our hope 
of future supply must be mainly from the native kinds. 

It is possible to cross the continent, from the Pacific to 
the Gnlf of Mexico, without passing through a forest five 
miles in extent. The woodlands of the East and West are 
separated by a broad treeless gap, from six to fifteen degrees 
wide, the forests on either side of which are unlike in aspect 
and botanic character; broad-leaved, hard-wood species pre- 
dominating on the eastern side, while on the western the 
forests are chiefly conifere. 

New England was originally entirely wooded,' and has 
about eighty or eighty-five species of trees. Here the elm 
and sugar-maple attain their finest development and greatest 
abundance. Maine is the source of pine and spruce lumber. 
Manufactures in wood are extensive. The large timber is 
diminishing, but the area of woodland is not decreasing, and 
in some portions is increasing by natural process. 

The Middle States have about a hundred to a hundred 
and five species. On the ridges of the Appalachians some of 
the hard woods— white oak, white ash, and some of the 
hickories — are believed to attain their greatest perfection in 
strength and durability. Ship and boat-building, the fmanu- 
facture of railroad-cars and agricultural instruments are 
prominent industries. The woodlands of this section are, on 
the whole, diminishing. 
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The region from Virginia to Florida is richest in species 
of first-class commercial importance. Originally it was 
entirely wooded. It has upwards of a hundred and thirty 
species. A belt of varying width, extending through the 
whole is the source of hard-pine timber. The live-oak of 
Florida has a reputation for ship-timber; the white oak 
attains its greatest strength in Virginia. The area of wood- 
lands has not much diminished, though the heavy demand 
has caused a decrease of the larger trees. 

The region from Ohio’ to Iowa and Minnesota, inclusive, 
has about one hundred and ten species. The production of 
these States is enormous, but the supply of pine, which is 
furnished by the northernmost ones is diminishing, and a few 
years may bring scarcity of it. In Southern Ohio and Ind- 
iana oaks and various hard woods, black walnut, bass-wood, 
and white-wood attain their greatest development. 

The region from Kentucky and Missouri to Alabama and 
the western edge of the timber of Texas has about a hundred 
and eighteen species. In this district are swamps having a 
considerable growth of cypress. In places most available for 
commerce the supply is diminishing. 

The treeless belt extends from Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean. It is three hundred miles wide at its narrowest 
point (between latitude 30° and 37°), and eight hundred at 
its widest. The want of trees may be’ owing to climatic 
influences and unfavorable soil, but is largely due to the 
scanty rainfall. 

The trees of the Rocky Mountain region are mostly coni- 
Sere. The supply is rapidly diminishing from waste. West 
of the Rocky Mountains is a treeless region extending from 
the Columbia River to Mexico. The western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains is heavily timbered. 
The coast ranges are generally wooded. North of the 
Columbia is a heavily timbered region containing some of the 
grandest forests in the world. South of the Columbia the 
forests are not as heavy, though individual trees may be as 
large. 

The distribution of wood in the country was originally 
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determined by climate. In that part of the East originally 
forest-clad, there is abundant rainfall. In the treeless 
region west of the ninety-seventh meridian the rainfall is 
much less. 

There have been too few accurate observations, and conse- 
quently the data are too meagre to determine the influence 
of woodlands on rainfall and climate, and it has not been 
demonstrated that the destruction of woodlands in the East, 
or the planting of trees on the prairies of the West, has 
materially affected the rainfall. 

Our large timber suitable for sawing is unquestionably 
diminishing, largely from prodigal use and needless waste. 
This will only be stopped by such a rise in price as will lead 
to planting new timber when old is cut. The greatest waste 
now is from forest fires. ; 

The map just mentioned is followed by meteorological 
ones, giving the annual rainfall; the frequency of storm cen- 
tres; the annual mean temperature; the mean temperature 
of the hottest week in 1872 in contrast with the coldest 
week of 1872-3; a double map showing the annual means of 
the barometer, and the total movement of the air, with 
resultants, from June, 1872, to May, 1873. 

Plate X.A isa hypsometric sketch of the United States 
giving the relative elevations of different sections above the 
sea. 

Plates XI. and XII. are a double-paged map of the coal- 
fields of the United States, accompanied by statistics of coal 
production. 

Plates XIII. and XIV. are a double-paged geological map, 
worked up*very carefully in detail. This is illustrated by 
an article by Profs. C. H. Hitchcock, writing on the geology 
of the Eastern, and W. P. Blake, on the geology of the 
Western portion of the country, in which are detailed the 
labors of the other investigators, and a very full bibliography 
is given. 

Prof. R. W. Raymond writes on the extent of mineral 
deposits in the West, and the gradual development of indus- 
try in mining them, particularly those of gold and silver. 
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He closes his article with a few remarks on our iron and 
coal deposits, quoting from Mr. Hewitt, United States Com- 
missioner to the Paris Exposition, that our coal deposits are 
sufficient for ages to come. All the coal of the rest of the 
world could be deposited within the iron rim that surrounds 
our coal-beds, and in square miles would not occupy one 
quarter of the coal-area of the United States. In the 
wonderful collection of iron and coal, as well as in the 
exhaustless abundance of each, America finds sure promise 
of enduring power. 

The concluding essay in this part is by Prof. Hitchcock on 
the Coal Measures of the United States. 

For special students, having some acquaintance with the 
subjects treated, these maps are invaluable, and they will 
repay the study and attention of the ordinary investigator. 


Part Il. is devoted to population, social and industrial 
statistics, and will be most interesting to the student of the 
political history, and social condition of the country, the 
legislator, and the moralist. 

This part opens with an article by S. W. Stocking, of the 
Patent Office, on the areas and political divisions of the 
United States, illustrated by a map which is intended to 
display the areal changes occasioned by successive political 
boundaries during the era of States. This is practically a’ 
historical map of the national progress. The intelligent 
American citizen, seeking to learn the rise of the Republic, 
will read his country’s history more easily and understand- 
ingly by its assistance. 

The map gives the territory of the original Thirteen 
States, the gradual accessions from the French cession of 
Louisiana, the Spanish cession of the Floridas, the admission 
of Texas, the acquisitions under the Gadsden treaty, and the 
Russian cession of Alaska, as well as the formation of the 
several States and Territories, from the Western unoccupied 
lands belonging to the original Thirteen States, ceded by 
them to Congress, and subsequently admitted to the Union, 
when their population was sufficient, with the same rights 
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and privileges as the States to which they once belonged. 

From the map and article we find Massachusetts including 
Maine, and Connecticut extending to the Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia doing the same, and northward to the western bound- 
ary of Connecticut. Rhode Island, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland had nearly their present form. 

The British dependencies east of the Mississippi River, the 
Floridas and Quebec excepted, became in 1776, by the acts 
of their delegates, the original Thirteen States. 

The ratification of the Articles of Confederation adopted a 
the next year was hindered by a difference of views; the 
seven States which had extensive claims to Western lands, 
resisting the attempt to restrict their boundaries; the other 
six claiming that as this region must be protected by the 
common efforts of all, it should be held-for the benefit of all; 
a controversy whose result is found in the articles providing 
that each State retains its sovereignty, and every power, etc., 
not expressly delegated to the United States, and that ‘no 
State shall be deprived of its territory for the use of the 
United States. 

In 1780, Congress urged the cession of the unoccupied 
Western lands to the United States, to be made, when 
peopled, into Territories and States, and admitted into the 
Confederacy on the same terms as the original Thirteen. 
New York, Connecticut, and Virginia offered to cede their 
lands, but the cession was not made till sometime after- 
wards, and in response to other appeals from Congress. The 
final response was made by Georgia in 1802. 

The landed area of the United States when it first became 
an acknowledged government, was its present possessions 
east of the Mississippi, and north of Florida, and west of 
that State, north of the thirty-first parallel, an extent of 
827,844 square miles 

Oct. 1, 1800, Spain ceded to France the province of Louis- 
iana, and April 3, 1803, France ceded it to the United States. 
This province cost the United States twenty-three and a 
half million dollars, and added 1,171,931 square miles to the 


public domain, extending it from ocean to ocean, and com-. 
9 > 
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pleting its possession of the central river and basin of the 
continent. 

Feb. 22, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States its prov- 
inces of East and West Florida, previously ceded to it by 
Great Britain, adding the present territory of Florida, an 
area of 59,268 square miles, at a cost to the United States of 
six and a half millions. 

One of the consequences of this cession was the question 
between the United States and Great Britain concerning 
the north-west boundary line, which was not finally settled 
until 1872, by the decision of the Emperor, William I., of 
Germany ; so that it has required nearly ninety years for the 
national boundary at the North to travezse the continent. 

Texas was admitted to the Union Doc. 29, 1845, adding 
376,163 square miles. Texas was annexed by the United 
States as bounded on the west by the Rio Grande. A 
dispute with Mexico concerning this boundary led to the 
Mexican War. At its close, Mexico ceded the territory 
claimed, and a tract west of the Rio Grande, which added 
about 545,783 square miles more than the Texan annexation, 
and cost the United States fifteen millions. Five years sub- 
sequently, the Gadsden purchase added 45,535 square miles, 
at a cost of ten millions. 

By the Russian cession of Alaska in 1867, 577,390 square 
miles were added, at a cost of seven million two hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The total area of the United States is now 3,603,884 square 
miles. 

By an ingenious method of letters and figures on the map, 
in connection with a “ Description of the Parcels of Terri- 
tory composing each existing or obsolete division of the 
United States,” a summary of whose contents is given in a 
“Table showing the parcels of territory composing each 
political division at any year from 1776 to 1874,” on the 
authority of the treaties of the United States with foreign 
powers, and the statutes of the United States for the speci- 
fied years, it is easy to decide at a glance exactly when and 


how each State was formed and acquired its present terri- 
tory. 
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S. A. Galpin writes on the “ Minor Political Divisions of 
the United States,” simply explaining them. not advocating 
one system of subdivision more than another. Owing to the 
principle of local self-government, the States have widely 
different codes of local law. The governments among them 
may be divided into three: the town, the county, and what 
may be called a compromise of these two. The town sys- 
tem belongs to New England, the county to the South, and 
both were firmly rooted in their respective sections before 
the Declaration of Independence, and were not materially 
changed by the transfers of sovereignty growing out of the 
Revolution. , 

The town system, pure and simple, prevails only in the 
New England States, which contain one-thirtieth of the area, 
and one-eleventh of the population of the Union. The towns 
average about thirty-four square miles, with a population of 
from fifty to seventy-two to the square mile. The county 
exists in New England, but as a division for judicial rather 
than political purposes. 

Mr. Jefferson says (1816) the townships of New England 
have proved themselves the wisest invention ever devised by 
the wit of man, for the perfect exercise of self-government, 
and its preservation. 

The county system is found in Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, which States contain 
two-thirds of the area, and more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of all the States. Virginia and North and South 
Carolina undertook to divide their counties into townships 
in the last decade, but the last named State has since retraced ° 
its steps. 

We cannot dwell upon the description of the particular 
points of difference between these systems. 

Prof. Walker himself has an article on the “ Progress of the 
Nation,” illustrated by six maps, numbered from X VI.-XIX., 
inclusive, giving in five degrees of density of coloring the 
distribution within the territory east of the one hundredth 
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meridian, of the constitutional population of the United 
States i.e., excluding Indians not taxed, according to the 
different census returns from the first in 1790 to the ninth in 
1870. From the map and the article we find that the exten- 
sion of the settled portion of the country has been continu- 
ous, so that from an area of 226,085 square miles in 1790, it 
has reached an area of 1,178,068 square miles in 1870. The 
degrees of density of coloring of the map indicate, I., a popu- 
lation of from two to six to the square mile ; II., from six to 
eighteen ; IIT., from eighteen to forty-five ; IV., from forty-five 
to ninety; V., over ninety. The first three groups indicate 
an agricultural condition ; agriculture in thé United States is 
not carried to such a point as to afford employment and ‘sup- 
port to a population in excess of forty-five to a square mile. 
The fourth and fifth groups never appear here except as trade 
and manufactures arise, and the classes rendering personal 
and professional services are multiplied. The first agricult- 
ural group represents a very sparse population, such as in 
the West might be sustained by grazing without any cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The poorest tillage regions come into this 
group; so we find portions both of the néwest and oldest 
States in it. The second ‘group indicates the existence of 
defined farms, or plantations, and a systematic culture of the 
ground. The third, almost always, highly successful agricult- 
ure. The fourth group indicates the existence of commer- 
ciak and manufacturing industry; and the fifth a very ad- 
vanced condition of industry, reached only where manufact- 
uring villages are numerous. 

The centre of population has progressed regularly, in a 
western and south-western direction, from about twenty- 
three miles east of Baltimore in 1790, to a point about forty- 
eight miles east by north of Cincinnati in 1870. 

The gradual steps of this progress have been as follows: 
between 1790 and 1800 due west about eighteen miles of 
Baltimore ; between 1800 and 1810, westward and slightly 
southward toa point about forty miles north-west by west 
from Washington; between 1810 and 1820, westward and 
slightly northward to a point about sixteen miles north of 
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Woodstock, Va.; between 1820 and 1830, still westward and 
southward to a point about nineteen miles west south-west 
of Moorefield in the present State of West Virginia; between 
1830 and 1840, still westward, and slightly northward, reach- 
ing a point sixteen miles south of Clarksburg; between 1840 
and 1850, westward and slightly southward, reaching a point 
about twenty-three miles south-east of Parkersburg; between 
1850 and 1860, westward and slightly northward, reaching a 
point twenty miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio; between 1860 
and 1870, westward and still more sharply northward. 

Assuming the westward movement to have been uniformly 
along the parallel of the thirty-ninth degree for each decade 
beginning with 1790 to 1800, it has been 41, 36, 50, 39, 55, 
55, 81, and 42 miles, or an average of nearly fifty miles. 

Plates XX. and XXXI. and XXXII. are constructed on a 
similar principle, and are not maps, but rather what the 
compiler calls geometrical charts. By an ingenious method 
of. squares variously colored are indicated in the first the 
principal constituent elements of the population of each 
State, showing at a glance the proportion of foreign and 
native (colored and white) inhabitants of each State, and 
likewise the proportion of the native-born who were born in, 
or out of the State of their present residence ; in the second, 
the ratio of church accommodation to the total population 
over ten years of age, and the proportion of such church 
agcommodation by each of the largest four denominations in 
each State, and by each of the largest eight denominations in 
the United States; and in the ‘third, for the United States 
and each separate State the ratio between the total popula- 
tion over ten years of age, and the number of people engaged 
in gainful occupations and attending school. 

The squares of Plate XX. are constructed on the scale of 
a square inch to each 350,000 of population. Each square 
represents the present population of the State, and is accom- 
panied by a rectangle representing the emigration from the 
State, or the number of its native-born now residing in other 
States. : 

Take the State of New Jersey, for example. The square 
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indicating its population is about one and five-eighths inches. 
This square is divided into three rectangles; the first, not 
quite a quarter of the whole, representing the foreigners 
resident in the State; the second rectangle is even smaller, 
and represents the native colored population. It is divided 
by a cross line into two smaller rectangles; the upper, about 
a third as large as the lower, indicating the portion born out 
of the State, in other States and Territories of the United 
States; the lower, the portion born in the State. The remain- 
der of the square, which likewise is divided by a cross 
line into two rectangles, the lower of which is nearly four 
times as large as the upper, represents the native white 
population of the State; the upper portion indicating the 
proportion of it born out of, and the lower that born in, the 
State. The immigration of foreigners has a little more than 
counterbalanced the emigration of the native-born to other 
States, for the rectangle representing the native-born inhabi- 
tants residing in other States is a little smaller than that in- 
dicating the foreign population. This rectangle is divided 
by a cross line into two, the upper, very small, representing 
the colored; the lower, very much larger, representing the 
white who have gone from the State. 

An examination of this chart shows at once which States 
have gained most from foreign immigration, and which have 
contributed most largely by emigration to the growth of 
other States. . 

From an examination of Plate XXXI., we find that the 
church accommodation of the United States is nearly suffi- 
cient for its whole population. As far as can be judged 
from this the Methodist is the largest denomination, out- 
,numbering in the whole country the Baptist, which is next 
in size, nearly two to one. The Presbyterians follow the 
Baptists very closely, and the Roman Catholics are not 
far behind the Presbyterians; the Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians are about equal in number, and together 
a little more than equal to the Roman Catholics. The 
Lutheran and Christian bodies, which are nearly equal. to 
each other, together about equal the Roman Catholics, and 
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still further, the members of the unnamed denominations, 
taken together, about equal the Roman Catholics. So that, 
for the present, the Papal Church, the country over, is far 
outnumbered by the Protestant sects, and it would seem as 
though it could hardly exert an undue influence, and that its 
schemes might be counteracted, and our fears of the immedi- 
ate overthrow of American institutions by its means dis- 
missed. Its advantage, in its present state, comes from its 
unity, and from the distracted counsels of its opponents. 
In every State it is outnumbered by the aggregate of the 
other denominations, and only in Louisiana, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Nevada does it occupy the first place. 

Vermont and Ohio alone have sufficient church accommo- 
dation for their population, although many of the Southern 
and some of the Western have nearly enough. 

Of the old thirteen, the disproportion is greatest in New 
York, least in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Of the New England States, the disproportion is about 
equal in Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, less in New 
Hampshire, and more in Rhode Island than in the others. 
In Maine and Rhode Island the Baptists preponderate ; in 
the other four the Congregationalists. 

In the Middle States the Methodists are in a majority, and 
the same is the case in most of the Southern States; but in 
Georgia and South Carolina the Baptists preponderate, and 
in Louisiana the Roman Catholics. 

In the Western States the Methodists are again in a ma- 
jority, yielding to the Baptists in Arkansas, and the Roman 
Catholics in Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin. 

, Our limits forbid the many other interesting comparisons 
that an examination of this Chart would afford. 

Plate XX XI. shows that nearly three-fourths of the whole 
population of the United States is engaged in gainful occu- 
pations or attending school. Nearly a third of this number, 
only a small proportion of which is composed of females, is 
occupied in agriculture, A little more than a third attends 
school, the numbers of the sexes here are nearly equal, 
males however a little in excess. The remaining third is 
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divided between those engaged in manufactures and mining, 
where the number of males is largely in excess, and those 
engaged in personal and professional services representing 
about an equal number, where the number of females is larger 
but still much below that of the males, and those engaged in 
trade and transportation representing about half as many as 
either of the other two, where the number of females is pro- 
portionally very small. 

There is no one of the States in which there is not a very 
fair proportion of the population not accounted for under any 
of these heads. | 

For illustration, compare Massachusetts and South Caro- 
lina. In the former, the number engaged in agriculture and 
in trade is about equal, in both cases for the most part 
males; the number engaged in personal and professional 
services is a little larger, females about two-fifths of males; 
the number engaged in manufactures and mining about 
equal to those embraced under all three of the preceding 
heads, of which about one-third are females; the number at 
school about the same as that occupied in manufactures, 
with the proportion of the sexes nearly equal. In the latter, 
nearly two-thirds of the population are engaged in agricult- 
ure, about one-third of which are females; the number 
engaged in miningsand manufactures is very qnall, largely 
male; the number in trade and transportation still smaller, 
mostly male; the number occupied in personal and profes- 
sional service about equal to that of those in school, but in 
the former with females in excess, in the latter the propor- 
tion about equal. . 

Plates X XI. and XXII. are two maps exhibiting first, the 
distribution of the colored population; and second, the pro- 
portion of the colored to the aggregate population, east of 
the one hundredth meridian. 

North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
the western part of Mississippi show the largest colored pop- 
ulation ; and in the same States, and in some parts of Louis- 
iana and Texas, the proportion of that population to the 
aggregate is larger than elsewhere, varying from over sixty 
to about thirty-five per cent. 
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Plates XXIII. and XXIV. exhibit the same facts in rela- 
tion to the population wholly or in part of foreign parent- 
age. 

Plates XXV. and XXVI. show the distribution of the 
foreign population, and the proportion of foreign to aggre- 
gate population. 

Plates XX VII. and XXVIII. show, in ten small maps, the 
absolute population of Irish, Germans, British Americans, 
English and Welsh, Swedes and Norwegians, as well as their 
relative proportion to the whole population. 

Plate X XIX. exhibits the illiteracy of the population, the 
whole number of persons of ten years of age and upwards be- 
ing compared with the number of such persons who cannot 
read. In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont the number 
of the illiterate is under five per cent. The same is the case 
in parts of New York and of the North-western States. In 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and the eastern : 
part of the Middle States, the proportion is from five to 
twelve per cent.; and this increases as we proceed south- 
ward, until, in some parts of Texas, it is over sixty per cent. 

Plate XXX. shows the illiteracy of the adult white male 
population, the whole number. of white males twenty-one 
years of age and upwards being compared with the whole 
number who cannot write. 

Plate XX XIII. shows the distribution of wealth. This 
map will repay the political economist for careful study. 
The proportion of property per capita is greatest in the 
Northern and Eastern States, varying from $550 to $1300, 
and over; while in the Southern and South-western it is 
very much smaller. 

Plate XXXIV. shows the degree of public indebtedness 
per capita, contracted by State, county, or municipal au- 
thority at the close of the fiscal year nearest the census 
year, from which we see it is by far the largest in New 
England and the neighboring States, and that the only other 
State approaching these is Louisiana, though some parts of 
South Carolina are not far behind. 

Plate XX XV. shows the degree of taxation per capita, 

10 
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imposed by State, county, or municipal authority during the 
same year. Again New England takes the lead, but is 
closely followed by some of the Western States, and those 
of the Southern in which carpet-bag rule has been most 
notorious and destructive. 

Plate XX XV. A is a chart showing the course of the pub- 
lic debt by years from 1789 to 1870, with the proportion of 
the total receipts from each principal source of revenue, and 
the proportion of total expenditures for each principal de- 
partment of the public service. The public debt decreased 
from $75,500,000 in 1791 to $37,513 in 1835, and then 
increased to $90,600,000 in 1861, $2,773,200,000, the highest 
point, in 1866, and has since decreased to $2,480,700,000 in 
1870. 

The table of revenue is also very instructive. In 1790 
the revenue was principally from customs, and it has been 
largely from that source since; since 1816 there has been no 
revenue from postage until the years of the war (that is, 
that department has not been self-supporting) ; in 1836 the 
public lands were, after the customs, the principal source of 
revenue; in the years from 1863 to 1870 the receipts were 
largest from internal revenue. 

The table of expenditures is even more curious. The 
army has always been a large source of expense; and the 
navy, in the years from 1835 to 1841, with the exception of 
"47 and ’49, has come very near it. In 1790 the civil list 
was the principal source of expenditure, after the interest on 
the public debt. In 1870, the interest on the public debt 
occupies the first place; then the principal of the public 
debt and the premium on it fills a large place; the civil list 
is a comparatively. small source of expenditure, the expenses 
of the Indian service ridiculously little; the pension list 
larger than the civil service, and so is the cost of the navy, 
while that of the army far exceeds either. It would be an 
interesting study to examine the expenses of government 
from year to year, and indicate the sources of revenue by 
which they have been met; but our present space forbids. 

Plate XXXVI. is divided into four maps showing the 
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range, and within the range, the degree of cultivation of 
certain principal crops. Each map compares two crops: the 
first, wheat and rice; the second, tobacco and hops; the 
third, oats and cotton; the fourth, hay and sugar. 

Plate XXXVI. A is likewise divided into four maps; the 
first showing the improved land in farms, the second the 
total agricultural production, the third the range and degree 
‘of cultivation of corn, and the last exhibiting the dairy 
products. 

Plate XXXVI. B exhibits, in ten small maps, for the 
Pacific Coast, the population in 1850 and 1860, the relative 
population of foreign parentage, the relative foreign popu- 
lation and its constituent elements — Irish, German, and 


Chinese, —the preponderating sex, the illiteracy, and the 
wheat crop. 


Part III. is devoted to vital statistics, and will be of inter- 
est -to physicians and all others who are engaged in the 
study of sanitary problems, the conditions that produce 
disease, the physically afflicted portions of the community, 
the average destructive powers of diseases. Health boards 
and life insurance companies will find much practical assist- 
ance in the maps and charts which show the preponder- 
‘ating sex, the birth and death-rate, the deaths from con- 
sumption, malarial and intestinal diseases, and enteric, cere- 
bro-spinal, and typhus fevers. The charts show ingeniously, 
as we shall see, the blind, idiotic, deaf-mute, and insane, by 
sex and color, in the United States and each of the States. 
There are but two essays in this part; one by E. B. Elliot 
of the United States Bureau of Statistics, on an approxi- 
mate life-table for the United States, illustrated by plates 
XXXVIII., [X. and XLIII., [V.; and one on the relations 
of race and nationality to mortality, by Prof. Walker him- 
self, illustrating Plate XLIV., fig. 3. 

Plate XX XVII. is a.map of preponderating sex, showing 
the local excess of males or females in the territory east 
of the one hundredth meridian.. From that we see that 
females are in excess in the more thickly-settled portions 
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of Maine, and in most of the rest of the New England 
States, except the northern parts of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, in parts of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
as well as throughout most of the Southern States which 
were the theatre of the war, with small and unimportant 
exceptions ; while males are in excess in the Western States, 
particularly Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, parts of Kansas 
and Missouri, Arkunsas, and Texas. In the cotton and 
paper manufacturing States of Rhode Island and New York, 
in the District of Columbia, and in Utah, there is an excess 
of foreign females. 

Plates XXXVIII. and XX XIX. are charts, showing the 
distribution, by age and sex, of the population of the United 
States, June 1, 1870, in: the aggregate, and with distinction 
“of race, color, and nativity for the United States; and in the 
aggregate, and as native or foreign for each State and Terri- 
tory. 

These charts and the subsequent ones, on insanity, blind- 
ness, deaf-mutism, and idiocy, from XLVII.-L., are con- 
structed on the same principle which may be here explained. 
The total number of each class for the United States and 
for each State is reduced to thousandths, and the number of 
thousandths of each section in each decade of life repre- 
sented by the distance measured on horizontal lines drawn 
on each side of a perpendicular base line. The males are on 
the left of the perpendicular, the females on the right, and 
the sex which predominates is shaded. 

Examining the charts mentioned, the aggregate popula- 
tion of the United States in 1870 appears to have been 
nearly the same for each sex at the same period of life. The 
white and colored have the sexes nearly equal, males pre- 
ponderating slightly among the former, females among the 
latter. Of the native population females slightly prepond- 
erate, and principally in the earlier decades of life; the for- 
eign population of mature life is very large; here males pre- 
ponderate. Of the Chinese population the number of males 
from twenty to thirty is very large, then tapers down, and is 
very small above sixty; the number of females is very small 
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indeed. Among the civilized Indians, females preponderate ; 
from ten to twenty, males are a little in excess, then they 
fall off; and from twenty to thirty the females are in excess. 

Plate XL. shows the birth-rate in the territory east of the 
one hundredth meridian, so far as it is indicated by the ratio 
between the total population and the number of children 
under one year of age, surviving June 1, 1870. This map 
should be studied in connection with those that have pre- 
ceded. 

Plate XLI. shows the proportions of deaths from con- 
sumption; Plate XLII. of those from malarial diseases ; 
Plate XLV. of those from intestinal diseases; Plate XLVI. 
of those from enteric, cerebro-spinal, and typhus fevers, in 
each case to those from all causes; while Plate XLIII. 
shows the distribution of deaths by age and sex, for the 
United States, and for each of the States and Territories ; 
and then for groups of diseases and certain special diseases, 
for the whole country for the census year; and Plate XLIV. 
shows the same thing by sex and month of death, both for 
the States and Territories, and for groups of diseases and 
special diseases, and the deaths by race and nationality for 
the United States. 

Of course many of these maps are best understood by 
comparing them with one another, though they are so 
arranged that they can be used by themselves sufficiently 
for most purposes. On some of them are printed population 
lines, with figures showing the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile. In illustrating their use, Prof. Walker says the 
question cannot fail to arise whether the malarial diseases 
prevail most in regions very sparsely settled, where but little 
land is broken up, swamps remain undrained, and vast veg- 
etable deposits lie decaying around, or whether their preva- 
lence is determined by causes independent of this condition. 
For such a purpose the map will answer well enough, though 
it might be necessary to compare it with the groups of" 
Plate XIX. 

The range of consumption and malarial disease is to a cer- 
tain extent, and even ina high degree, complemental. Where 
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the first is most fatal, the latter is least so, and vice versa. 
The blacks die so largely of intermittent and remittent fevers, 
because almost the entire colored population is found where 
these are the prevailing forms of disease. Foreigners do not 
die of these diseases because they keep away from the regions 
where they prevail. 

From Prof. Walker’s article, compared with the chart, we 
find there is an excessive fatality among the foreign popula- 
tion from Bright’s disease, a greater liability to deaths from 
cancers, pleurisy, and apoplexy, and on the other hand a 
comparative immunity from death from paralysis, rheuma- 
tism, and hydrothorax. In the Northern States, the propor- 
tion of deaths by consumption is greatest; in the Southern, 
by intermittent and remittent fevers; while there is a middle 
group of States where the proportion is more nearly equal. 
Among the Irish population there is an exemption from 
general febrile diseases, and those of the digestive and ner- 
vous systems, but a tendency to consumption, diseases of 
the organs of lecomotion, and extraordinary mortality from 
Bright’s disease; among the Germans, a tendency to febrile 
diseases, especially small-pox, and a comparative immunity 
from diseases of the organs of locomotion and of the integu- 
mentary system; among the English and Welsh, a liability 
to the diseases of the nervous, circulatory, digestive, and 
integumentary systems; among Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes a marked liability to diseases of the digestive system, 
and an extraordinary mortality from measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, and typhus, enteric, and cerebro-spinal fevers ; 
among the Scotch, an evenness in the distribution of deaths 
among the several groups, and the same among the French. 

Plate XLVII. contains two charts, the first showing the 
distribution of blindness by age and sex in the United 
States, and in the several States and Territories, according 
to the ninth census; the second showing the same according 
‘to the eighth. Among the blind, males seem to preponder- 
- ate. Plate XLVIII. makes the same exhibit in regard to 
deaf-mutism, gathered from the statistics of the ninth and 
eighth census. Here again males seem to preponderate. 
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Plate XLIX. makes the same exhibit for insanity. Here in 
the Eastern group of States females are in excess; in. the 
Western group, according to the ninth census, there is nearly 
an equality; according to the eighth, an excess of males; in 
the Pacific States, males are in excess; in the Southern 
group, males are in excess in five States, females in ten by 
the ninth census; and by the eighth, males are in excess in 
ten, females in four (West Virginia was at this time a part of 
Virginia). Plate L. makes the same exhibit for idiocy; in 
this respect, the excess in every State is male. The remain- 
ing four plates are likewise charts constructed on a some- 
what different principle to give similar information about 
the afflicted classes. Avseries of circles with area propor- 
tionate to the malady treated of in each State, and a larger 
one representing the same information for the United States, 
are so shaded as to indicate the proportion of males and 
females, white and colored, native and foreign, of the blind, 
the deaf mutes, the insane, and the idiotic at the ninth 
census, and the increase of each since the preceding one. 
From these plates it appears that the males are in excess 
among the blind, the deaf mutes, and the idiots, the females 
among the insane. Foreigners are shown to be in excess 
among the blind and insane; natives among deaf mutes and 
idiots. The colored are in excess among blind and idiots; 
whites among the insane and deaf mutes. 

Henry F. JENKS. 





Some Old-fashioned Virtues. 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED VIRTUES. 


A SERMON BY HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


“I will build it as in the days of old.” — Amos Ix., 11. 


We are passing through a period of great historic anni- 
versaries, — occasions which stir to their depths the fountains 
of patriotic feeling, and by reviving the spirit of the fathers 
quicken the devotion of the sons. In thus looking back to 
contemplate the virtues of our sires, we give no countenance 
to the gloomy view that the present is in no respect a better 
age than the days of old. The very growth and advance 
which the century has witnessed make it a most helpful 
study for us to survey the virtues of our fathers. For in a 
nation which now numbers its forty millions of inhabitants 
the virtues which were conspicuous in a small group of 
sparsely-populated colonies are far less apparent. Talents 
and character and personal worth which shine in a country 
village, are not seldom hidden from public gaze among the 
city’s busy thousands. Patriots and heroes are among us 
still. Their goodly fellowship has never lacked recruits. 
But the chronicles of the times are filled with the doings of 
men of a baser sort, and rarely, as of old, give prominence to 
the characters of the wise and good. The advance of the 
century enables us also to see how much our standard of 
character has risen. Add to these considerations the obvious 
fact that with the progress of civilization there is a great 
increase in the number and power of the temptations which 
beset men, so that the very conditions of virtuous conduct 
are altered, and it is easy to see that we can most profitably 
turn back to the past, and in the shining virtues of our 
fathers, rather than in the less conspicuous virtues of the 
men of to-day, study those elements of character which are 
the true support of free government, and the only guarantee 
of social and civil progress for the future of the Republic. 

Among the most notable of these old-fashioned virtues we 
may mark first a certain grand simplicity. “Plain living 
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and high thinking” characterized our fathers. They knew 
the value of frugal habits. Extravagance of every kind 
was under the ban of a sound public opinion. Ostentation 
in dréss, in equipage, in style of living, they frowned 
upon. They were satisfied with quiet and simple pleasures. 
The era of sensationalism was yet in the future. They 
would have had no appetite for our high-seasoned literature ; 
for the spectacular plays and exciting melodramas that pre. 
occupy the modern stage; for the novelties and varieties that 
we demand from all those who would either entertain or 
instruct us. Such simplicty of taste and manners is of 
course more likely to prevail in the early period of a nation’s 
life than afterward. We do not look for the Roman of 
Cato’s time in the age of Augustus, or expect that the 
ministers whom General Grant sends to England or France 
will dress and live as Samuel Adams and Benjamin Franklin 
did. But simplicity is none the less a desirable and a needed 
virtue in our modern life. 

As wealth increases, as society becomes more complex, as 
knowledge advances and books multiply, substantial attain- 
ments in knowledge and solid virtues of character are indeed 
more difficult to achieve. Yet learning and character are 
not put beyond our reach by these altered conditions. Ad- 
mit that it is hard for us in these times to adopt a simple 
style of living; to cut off all our foolish and extravagant 
habits; to love only quiet pleasures; to be masters of our- 
selves and not slaves to fashion; to sustain none but clean 
and noble relations towards our fellow-men; to live manly 
and womanly lives amid the folly and confusion, the fret 
and hurry of our cities and our towns, — admit, I say, that 
all this is hard to do, is it therefore a hopeless undertaking? 
Not if we understand the true way to do it. “Certainly,” 
says Emerson, “if we begin by reforming particulars of our 
present system, correcting a ‘few evils and letting the rest 
stand, we shall soon give up in despair. The way to set 
the axe at the root of the tree is to raise our aim.” Yes, 
we must raise our aim. We must value supremely the 


things that are of supremest worth. We must consecrate 
il 
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the home to the highest ends. Our homes should be for us 
all sanctuaries more cherished and more venerated than was 
ever any temple of fair Diana, or any shrine of mighty Jove. 
The reform of society, the purification of the State, must 
begin in the nursery and at the fireside. Let a well-ordered, 
peaceful, Christian home be the touch-stone with which we 
test the value of all our social customs, all our business 
habits, all our polities, every worldly ambition, every earthly 
honor. If these things invade that sacred peace of the home, 
if these things sully the purity of our hearts and consciences, 
so that our wives and our children have cause to blush when 
their pure, loving eyes look into ours, if these tlfings break 
up the solid satisfactions of contentment and affection, then 
let us spurn them as we would cast out a viper from our 
bosoms; let us say to these glittering shams, these masquer- 
ading conventionalities, these golden fetters that shackle 
manhood, We will keep clear of you all. This mocking 
Vanity Fair shall be for fools and idlers. We will seek the 
wisdom which is above merchandise. For us shall the 
violets bloom and the lark sing, the children prattle and the 
sun shine. Our chosen lot shall be the calm and even tenor 
of a life of quiet growth and steady effort and ideal aims; 
a life rich in present happiness, and holding out the promise 
of imperishable gains. 

Another old-fashioned virtue which enters largely into the 
formation of character is industry,—the active and steady 
use of one’s time and faculties. That an industrious disposi- 
tion is rightly called a virtue needs no argument. “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business—he shall stand before 
kings.” ‘Not slothful in business... serving the Lord.” 
In this emphatic way does the Bible in both Testaments 
commend diligence and industry,— the faithful continuance 
of-a man in the labors of an honorable calling. And 
the industry of our fathers was a thing of principle, not a 
virtue born of necessity. They were trained up in industri- 
ous habits, and they trained their children in the same way. 
In contrast with this marked trait of their character, we may 
point to the large class of non-producers which our artificial 
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wants and the peculiar circumstances of our times, a flexible 
currency, and the countless chances for scheming and specu- 
lation arising therefrom, have created. How few men are 
content with the legitimate gains of honest industry! How 
many are all the time on the lookout for some royal and easy 
road to wealth! How unsettled and feverish is the spirit of 
trade! Bold ventures, with the chance of swift successes, 
and the risk of sudden collapse, fascinate the young business 
man, and make even the carpenter at his bench, the farmer 
at his plough, and the professional man in his study, uneasy 
and discontented. Yet health of mind, and spiritual peace, 
and a fair ompetency, are the boons which industry always 
offers to her votaries. Her path is the golden mean between 
the idleness that rusts the mind and that absorption in 
money-making pursuits which, even when successful, prema- 
turely wears out one’s powers. Next to good health and a 
clear conscience, the best of dowries, the safest of invest- 
ments for man or woman, is the fixed habit of industry. 
Worldly prudence will not secure this habit for us, for pru- 
dence, like ambition, overleaps itself, and what seems to us 
a prudent venture overshadows, with its glittering charms, 
the humbler gains of diligent effort. Nor will enlightened 
self-interest always ensure the cultivation of industrious 
habits; for self-interest, however enlightened, looks but a 
little way beyond immediate gains and present enriching. 
We must respect, as our ancestors respected, the dignity of 
our nature and the dignity of productive labor. 

When Jesus said, “My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” he pronounced the consecration of human industry ; 
and St. Paul recognized its divine worth when he declared 
,that diligence in business is one way of serving the Lord. 

As a companion to industry, we may name temperance,— 
a virtue of the olden time, but still more needful to those 
whose lot is cast in this age of hurry and unrest. It is a 
misfortune that this grand word, temperance, has been so 
narrowed in its meaning that it commonly denotes what is 
but a single application of a broad; general rule. True tem- 
perance is the entire self-control, the moderation of desires, 
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as well as the restraint of appetites and passions. When 
Raphael painted on the walls of the Vatican his ideal figures 
of Prudence, Fortitude, and Temperance, he put into the 
hands of Temperance simply a horse’s bridle. The noble sim- 
plicity of this ideal belongs to the virtue itself. It bridles 
these fierce steeds in the human breast, whose unchecked 
freedom turns man into a savage or a brute, while their 
regulated force, under reason’s guidance, draws him to the 
skies. 

The modern devil is hurry. We cannot stop long enough 
to think whither we are going, and so our haste to get things 
done not only leads to all sorts of cheap devicés for doing 
them, it creates also a demand for every kind of stimulus. 
Prizes and promotions stimulate our school-children whose 
pressing need to-day is less learning and more training,— the 
mastery of themselves, rather than the mastery of so many 
sciences and accomplishments. And we are all too eager for 
rapid advances, too much in haste to get on, —all the time 
hurrying, merely because everybody about us is hurrying ; 
when, if a single score of us had but the courage to 
slacken speed awhile, the rest would surely stop, to wonder 
first, next to admire, and then to follow suit. And with 
the hurry of our times comes the needless but perpetual 
worry. We worry because by the inexorable laws of trade 
panics in business quickly come and slowly go, and by their 
lingering hinder our expected gains. We worry if the spring 
is backward, or the summer dry, or the winter long and cold. 
We worry about business, about politics, about housekeep- 
ing, about legislation, —abouteverything. You would think 
the man of the nineteenth century felt bound to right all the 
wrongs of all past ages, and then make the page spotlessly 
clean for the records of the future: And all this worry is 
either. an intemperate zeal or an ill-regulated anxiety. It 
calls for the return of old-fashioned moderation, of temper- 
ance in its highest and widest meanings. We need not 
exchange our edged tools for blunt ones; but ’tis only well- 
tempered steel that makes good tools, such as will both work 
well and last well. Well-tempered manhood, too, is worth 
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infinitely more, both to the individual and to the State, than 
enthusiasm born of haste, or spasmodic efforts begotten of 
worry. Deep,water has little current, but a mighty momen- 
tum. With temperance and modera‘ion come the steadiness 
of effort, and the reserve of power, which, in the long run, 
ensure individual success and further the progress of the 
race. 

The virtues thus far enumerated —simplicity, industry, 
temperance — lead us naturally to the higher virtues of 
honesty and godliness. These are the crowning excellences 
of human character. Truthfulness and piety, : tter sincerity 
in word arid deed, and a devout and reverent habit of mind, 
are the noblest. attainments of Christian manhood. Our 
fathers were men of like natures with ourselves—far enough 
from being perfect in their lives or their characters, — with 
all the faults of their own times, and with many human 
failings beside. But in the main they were honest and God- 
fearing men. And their honesty was a principle, not a policy. 
Not indifferent to money-making; not blind to material and 
practical advantages, the moral and religious elements of 
character were more prominent in tie men of the Revolu- 
tionary period than either the desire of gain or the spirit of 
self-seeking. And honesty — thorough integrity — absolute 
truthfulness — was an ingrained virtue of their character. 
Truthful speech and honest dealings were ‘he rule, not the 
exception. The age of sham in manufactures and fraud in 
trade was far distant: Not yet had railroad-building swept 
like a pestilence over the land, to ruin fortunes and demoral- 
ize character, while the dangerous fever of speculation had 
not weakened the fibres and lowered the-tone of the whole 
body politic. Public service still meant faithfulness in office 
and honest stewardship of funds. 

No change which the last half-century has wrought in the 
American character would so surprise and so sadden the men 
of 1776, could they re-visit the earth,as this loss of the old- 
time truthfulness, fidelity, and integrity. ‘The dry rot of 
insincerity is the crying evil of our times.” When the holy 
crusade against slavery was at its height, the scholarly 
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champion of freedom in the Senate Chamber at Washington 
used, with great force and great effect, a striking illustra- 
tion, in which he compared the demoralizing influence of 
slavery over our politics, and our American society in general, 
to the power of the Magnetic Mountain in an old Arabian 
story. It was related of this mountain that it had the 
strange power of drawing out the iron bolts which held 
together the strong timbers of stately ships. That black 
mountain of slavery has been destroyed. But overshadowing 
the peaceful seas on which our Ship of State now sails is 
another magnetic mountain, whose name is falsehood, whose 
frowning heights are corruption, dishonesty, and fraud, and 
one by one the bolts that hold society together are yielding 
to its fatal spell, and slipping from their places. We need 
not paint the picture too dark, or grow cynical and despond- 
ent over the prospect. , One encouraging sign is an awaken- 
ing sense of shame and humiliation in view of this wide-spread 
decay of truthfulness and honesty. May the numerous anni- 
versaries of our fathers’ glorious deeds, on which we have 
entered, serve to recall their shining virtues! For, in the 
harvests of fame, as well as in those of present rewards, 
“corruption wins not more than honesty.” Truth and sin- 
cerity command the admiration even of an age when fraud 
and deceit are triumphant. Whenever we see respect for 
simple truth, the constant practice of simple honesty, we in- 
voluntarily give it the highest praise. ‘Tis more precious 
than earthly riches, ’tis sweeter than worldly renown. It 
dignifies manhood. It irradiates human character with light 
from the God of truth, from that Eternal Being whose word 
cannot be broken, and all whose promises are sure. !f those 
to whom is intrusted the solemn charge of educating the 
young, if all teachers and parents, all ministers and Sunday- 
school teachers, would but faithfully and persistently enforce 
this one great lesson, by the side of which all other moral les- 
sons are trifles light as air — the lesson that “as falsehood sup- 
ports all sin, s0 does truth support all virtue,” — our hope of 
-the future would brighten into a joyful confidence. But to 
teach that lesson well we must begin the reform with our- 
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selves. We must practice the sincerity which we commend 
We must cease from all complicity with falsehood. It is 
the tricks of trade that demoralize the clerk ; the cheap and 
sham manufactures that corrupt the apprentice; the white 
lies of society that nourish deception in the young; the un- 
truthfulness of the fathers and mothers, their foolish pretences, 
and thinly-disguised evasions, to keep up an appearance and 
get on in the world, — it is these things that foster untruth 
and deceit in children. 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach. 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed. 


So much for the integrity of our fathers, — their religion 
on its manward or human side. But their religion had also 
its Godward or divine sides If honesty was the soil in 
which their virtues grew, godliness was the quickening dew 


and fertilizing rain and energizing sunlight. In itself, the 
feeling of reverence is no guide to conduct. The mere 
sentiment of piety is blind. Devout emotions are nothing 
apart from the will and disposition of the worshipper and 
the fitness of the object worshipped. A godly man is a man 
of strong beliefs. He has deep convictions with regard to 
the Being whom he adores, and whose will he takes for the 
guiding star of his life. “To believing souls,” says Shaks- 
peare, “God gives light in darkness, comfort in despair.” 
And Milton shows us the open secret of the Puritan’s relig- 
ion in that prayer of his early manhood, “that I may ever 
live as in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” With theit whole 
souls our fathers believed that “ God is, and that He is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” I do not 
deny the many harsh and repulsive features of their theol- 
ogy: Fear, as a motive in religion, had too large a place in 
their minds. Dread of God’s wrath sometimes withdrew 
their souls from those cheering truths of the Gospel which 
are the best helps to the formation of a generous and noble 
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character. But the native sentiments of love and trust, and 
the great doctrine of God’s fatherhood, which shines from 
every page of the New Testament, and which no theology of 
man’s device can wholly hide, kept the Puritan from coming 
under the exclusive influence of a debasing religious fear. 
As a motive controlling character, his fear of God was prac- 
tically that wholesome dread of doing wrong, that “ homage 
which the sinful soul pays to the violated law of duty,” that 
sure conviction that man’s highest interests are at hazard 
when he departs or swerves a hair’s breadth from the way 
of God’s commandments. Well would it be for this people 
if such fear of God were again to acquire a predominant 
influence in men’s minds. Our moral dangers are closely 
connected with the decay of old-fashioned reverence, and 
the weakening of those rugged religious convictions that 
are the stalk on which holiness blossoms. The “ mush of 
concession,” and the easy indifference as to moral distinc- 
tions which characterize our judgments of our fellow-men, 
we have unconsciously transferred to the method and the 
laws of the divine government. We have dethroned the 
despot whom the old Calvinism placed on the heavenly 
throne; but our sentimental theology makes God almost an 
imbecile, and men are beginning to think it a small matter to 
violate the laws of such a ruler, and hardly worth their 
while to seek his favor. But the majesty of law, in divine 
as well as in human government, survives, however weak 
the reigning dynasty may be or may be thought to be; and 
for our own part, unless we recognize the “High and Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity,” unless we see enthroned in 
the heavens our fathers’ God, the infinitely just and right- 
eous, Ruler whose love is as severe to our sins as it is merci- 
ful to our weakness, we cannot be godly men. Our belief 
in God must have the strength and the depth of the Pur- 
itan’s conviction if we would build up public and private 
morality by the ennobling influences of religious reverence 
and Christian piety. Survey once more these several virt- 
ues of the olden time which we have now examined; see in 
true godliness the crowning excellence, “the bright, con- 
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summate flower” of human character ; behold in simple hon- 
esty the golden link of all social, business, and public life ; 
see how old-fashioned temperance and moderation are the 
regulative principle of all wise conduct; see to what sure 
and solid success industry leads the way; and in true sim- 
plicity of life and manners behold the guarantee of lasting 
satisfaction, the fair ornament of a happy and contented 
mind. Prize these old-fashioned virtues; value their acqui- 
sition above all book knowledge, above all the graces and 
accomplishments taught in the schools, above the boasted 
worldly prudence and miserable self-seeking of a hollow 
though gilded age ; for wisdom is more precious than knowl- 
edge, virtuous habits better than elegant culture, integrity 
of more value than shrewdness, and godliness a treasure 
that will outlast all earthly riches, and be a sure possession 
through the endless ages of eternity. 
12 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE NEW CENTURY OF AMERICA. 


The present issue of this Review is devoted to the discussion of 
topics especially fitted to engage our interest at this Centennial 
time. The one hundredth birth-day of our nation cannot be 
approached by any true American without intense emotion, and 
ought not to be allowed to pass by without thoughtful and 
solemn recognition, and an honest attempt to make its associa- 
tions, and the profound feeling it awakens, of service in helping to 
uplift and purify the national life. The pulpit and the press may 
well use the occasion to deepen and rehew the sense of personal 
responsibility in public affairs, to urge intelligent interest in press- 
ing questions of national policy, to illustrate and enforce probity, 
sober-mindedness, and patriotism, which are at the basis of the 
prosperity of our country, and on which its progress, and sooner 
or later its very existence, depends. 

The industrial greatness of the country, and its progress in 
wealth of material products, receives fit commemoration in the 
great Exposition at Philadelphia, and we may trust that the 
exhibition of our resources in these respects, and the com- 
parisons that will be instituted, will bring about a better under- 
standing of the place and part of our people among the world’s 
workers, and give some more adequate idea to large masses of 
them, of the wonderful development and immense possibilities 
and promise of our country in this respect. 

The slightest glance at the progress of a hundred years, in its 
industrial development, in the record of inventions and discov- 
eries, or in the social, political, and philanthropic movements it has 
witnessed, shows this century of American independence to be 
unparalleled in its results as they influence civilization and the 
destinies of man, save possibly by that hundred years which 
embraces the invention of printing, the discovery of America, and 
the Protestant Reformation. It may even be doubted whether 
the century which has witnessed the rise of this Republic, the 
abolition of slavery throughout Europe and America, the develop- 
ment of steam-power to be the great toiler and carrier of the 
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nations, the century of the electric telegraph and of angsthetics 
in medicine, the century that has created the great system of 
charities which throughout the civilized world gives asylum, 
instruction, or relief to every class of unfortunates, —it may well 
be doubted whether a century which has done so much for the 
material and social advancement of man does not surpass even 
that grand outburst of enterprise, inventive genius, and religious 
impulse which marked the advent of modern civilization. 

In all this advancement America has held a large, even the 
foremost, place. It is not too much to say that this country is by 
eminence the exponent of the changes of. the century; that the 
inventive spirit, the enterprise of business, the democratic temper, 
the new faith in freedom, the zeal for general education, the gen- 
erous philanthropies which. are the characteristics of the last 
century have found their fullest embodiment in American institu- 
tions and American life.’ 


The population of this country, doubling every twenty-five 
years during three-quarters of its first century of independence, 
showed during the last quarter a marked falling off from this rate 


of increase. This was partly owing to temporary causes, of which 
the protracted civil war was the principal one, but partly also to 
causes which may be expected to continue, and even to become 
more efficient hereafter. The most noticeable of the latter —the 
falling off of immigration — is itself the result of causes which go 
far te explain the whole. The conditions of life have become 
much more similar here to those in the countries from whence the 
great mass of emigrants have come to swell our population. So 
great is this change that we cannot expect that in the future — 
during the next twenty-five years, at all events—the rate of 
increase will be perceptibly modified by immigration from Euro- 
pean countries. 

The rate of increase, however, continues very large, and must 
long remain so, and the end of another hundred years will doubt- 
less see more than a hundred millions of inhabitants within its 
limits. This will by no means approach the limit of comfortable 
subsistence. It has been estimated that 3,600,000,000 people, 
more than three times the entire population of the world, could 
be easily supported within its ample area. However this may be, 
it is certain that the undoubted increase of the next century 
renders the problem sufficiently difficult as to whether the institu- 
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tions of our country can be made strong, and at the same time 
elastic, enough to hold the loyalty and subserve the well-being of 
a multitude so vast, so widely scattered, and such various inter- 
ests, and whether the educational, moral, and religious forces that 
exist or shall be evoked, can be made adequate to train, govern, 
and restrain this mass of vigorous, restless, turbulent human 
life. 

The problem is complicated by the tendency, which seems a 
constantly increasing one, of our population to mass itself in 
great cities. It is a tremendous fact for the patriot and the 
student of social science, that whereas in 1790 but one-thirtieth 
of the people of this country lived in cities, in 1870 nearly one- 
fifth of the entire population was so domiciled. We append some 
statements concerning this change which we are permitted to 
copy from a recent report on the “Homes of the People,” read at 
at a recent meeting of the Social Science Association. We hope 
hereafter to find room for larger portions of this admirable 
paper : — ‘ 


There were in 1870, when the last national census was taken, about 
sixty cities in the United States with a population exceeding 25,000, of 
which seven (New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Baltimore, and Boston) had each a population exceeding 250,000, and 
seven more (Cincinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco, Buffalo, Washing- 
ton, Newark [N. J.], and Louisville) had a population of more than 
100,000 each. The aggregate population of the seven first named cities 
then somewhat exceeded 3,209,000, — New York alone containing 942,292; 
the aggregate population of the second group of cities did not quite reach 
100,000, — Cincinnati, the largest, containing 216,239 inhabitants. The 
remaining cities of the sixty had an aggregate population of about 
2,000,000, — so that the whole urban population of the United States, 
dwelling in towns of more than 25,000 people, was not far from 6,200,000, 
or nearly one-sixth part of the whole population of the United States. 
So rapid is the increase of our urban population, however, that in the 
present year, 1875, the eight cities now containing more than a quarter of 
a million inhabitants each, have an aggregate population of not less than 
4,000,000; the ten or twelve cities now containing more than 100,000 
inhabitants each, have an aggregate population of more than 1,500,000; 
and the seventy or eighty cities now ranking above the 25,000 standard, 
have probably more than 8,000,000 inhabitants, or nearly one-fifth of the 
whole present population of the United States. Ten years hence, it is 
probable that the United States will have a hundred cities larger than 
Boston was at the beginning of this century, and that nearly a fourth 
part of all our people will dwell in such cities. 
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It is no wonder that we are a little intoxicated by this wonder- 
ful material progress, and that some among us come to fancy the 
rush of this machinery of industry, and the surging of this multi- 
plying population to be the thunder of the car of progress on its 
divinely-appointed way. But the conditions of national greatness 
and security lie deeper, and are not greatly different in the new 
century from what they were in the old. It will be well that the 
political life of the nation shall orient itself by recalling the patri- 
otic traditions of the early days of the Republic, and reviving the 
spirit of the heroic period of our history. Macaulay says that 
America wil! be plundered by Goths and Vandals in the twentieth 
century as Rome was in the fifth; but that her barbarians will come 
from within her confines. Already we have felt the presence of 
elements that unchecked would go on to fulfil this prediction. 
What was the Erie War, for instance, but a gigantic attempt, 
under the thinnest disguise of law, to capture by barbaric tactics 
one of the leading commercial interests of the country? What 
was the recently broken political ring in New York but a skilful 
strategic movement to sack the city and divide the booty among 
the plunderers? What the whiskey frauds that have been so 
happily unearthed and exemplarily punished, but an ambushed 
raid upon the public treasury? What the obstinate determina- 
tion of a considerable portion of the politicians of the country to 
retain and perpetuate a depreciated paper currency, but the 
attempt to make the nation adopt the system of personal finan- 
ciering much rejoiced in by thé late Sultan of Turkey, to the 
forfeiture of all national self-respect and standing among civilized 
peoples ? 

But it is a great comfort amidst all this crudeness and savagery, 
as well as in the public frauds that have so sadly smirched the 
record of our Centennial year, to feel that the great popular 
instincts are right, that the heart of the nation is sound, that there 
is an earnest demand for thorough investigation of all alleged 
corruptions and abuses of public trusts, and a stern satisfaction in 
the downfall of schemes of public robbery and in the punishment 
of offenders; and that though the political adventurer may com- 
mand admiration for his abilities, or following for a time, while 
he seeks to lead the prejudices and passions of ignorant classes, 
yet the mature and instructed judgment of the people, sooner or 
later, turns from him with loathing, and rests its hopes upon 
leaders of tried integrity. The experiment of entrusting the 
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government of a country to the great body of the people cannot — 
fail so long as they shall be intelligent enough to select, and up- 
right enough to prefer, leaders of integrity, firmness, and honor. 
We do not say leaders of ability and sagacity, because men of 
ability and sagacity will ultimately lead, and without the moral 
qualities we have instanced, are at best merely partisan leaders,— 
often false and fatal leaders. We see no signs that the great body 
of American people are any more ready than at any earlier period 
of our history to acquiesce tamely in personal vileness and corrup- 
tion in their public servants, or to iniquity and outrage at their 
hands; and so, notwithstanding Lord Macaulay’s prophecy, we 
keep up good hope that the Republic will triumph over all intestine 
barbarism, and through the educating influence of its institutions 
of government, in part, as well as those of education and religion, 
at length burn its own smoke, and come securely to the end of 
another hundred years of substantial prosperity and reasonable 
progress. The figure is a true one which likens despotism to a 
finished ship in which you may sail comfortably in the open sea, 
but in which if you strike a rock you are lost, while democracy is 
like a raft where your feet are always wet, but on which you can- 
not go down. If the end of the institutions of government is the 
development of manhood, instead of mere comfort and the unruf- 
fled calm of social stagnation, it is not hard to decide which is to 
be preferred. 


We had hoped to add to the articles in this Centennial number 
a paper on the religious outlook, the status and prospects of relig- 
ion as viewed from this meeting-point of the centuries. The great 
popular sects are gaining in numbers and influence. Some of 
them, and some of the noblest religious enterprises ever instituted 
’ by the Christian Church, are wholly the products of the last 
century. Some one has said that the rise of the Methodist 
Church and of the missionary movement, are the two great 
miracles of the century. Despite all counter-opinions, we doubt 
if a larger proportion of the people of this country were ever 
under the influence of religious motives and agencies than now. 

The impression cannot be a mistaken one, however, that the 
theology of the churches is undergoing large modifications. The 
freedom of intercourse, the rapid movement of population, the 
new regions of thought and speculation opened by modern 
science, the agency of the press which to a very large degree has 
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become the vehicle of new views,—all have tended to modify 
the religious conceptions of the people, so that even without con- 
scious leading, the doctrines of the churches would have become 
greatly changed and softened. In point of fact, however, the 
same agencies have largely affected the religious instructors of 
the people; and while a good deal of effort has been devoted 
among them to the ever more difficult task of maintaining the old 
symbols, a great part of the best intellect in the churches has been 
at work to construct new interpretations for these symbols, or 
even to explain them away or boldly set them aside for the teach- 
ing of new views. This process must go on; and it is not too 
much to say that the end’ of another hundred years will see a 
total change in the mutual relations of many religious bodies, and 
that the sectarian barriers, which are even now so dilapidated and 
ruinous as to be easily leaped by adventurous spirits, will largely 
have disappeared in the new perspective of advancing truth. 
Perhaps the one hope which the Christian patriot may most 
safely indulge in regard to the next century of religion in Amer- 
ica, is the hope which we as Liberal Christians have most sacredly 
cherished, —that the hardness and bigotries of religious provincial- 
ism will pass away, and something more of the spiritual freedom 
and breadth of religious sympathies which we have claimed for 
Christianity be attained. 


Of the perils that menace pure religion ia this country, there is, 
doubtless, most uneasiness and misgiving in regard to the work 
and growth of the Roman Catholic Church.. A new secret organi- 
zation is seeking to revive the policy of the so-called American 
party of twenty years ago, and is meeting; we learn, with consid- 
erable favor in some quarters. The immigrant population is 
rapidly amassing wealth and gaining position and influence in the 
community. With this there comes, of course, an increase of 
Catholic churchés and educational institutions, an increase of 
visible power and recognized character. The Catholic population 
of this country can no longer be treated as socially or politically 
insignificant. It is likely that its social and political importance 
will be considerably increased during the next twenty-five years. 
Nor can Romanism ever be other than unfriendly to republican 
institutions, especially to the American system of free and unsec- 
tarian education. It will doubtless attempt in the future as in the 
past to subvert this system, and it may be that the contest has by 
no means reached its height. 
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But we cannot regard its struggle for supremacy in America as 
likely to constitute a serious peril to the second century of our 
national life. With the almost entire cessation of immigration 
from Catholic cpuntries, we may safely trust the leavening influ- 
ence of our institutions to modify the temper, even largely to 
disintegrate the authority, of the Church. Already we hear bitter 
complaints that the Church is powerless to hold a considerable 
percentage of the children of its members. As intelligence 
increases, as the American spirit is more and more assimilated, 
this falling off must be more considerable; and the more decidedly 
the Church sets itself against the institutions of the country, the 
more marked the falling off will be. 


There is another peril to religion which is even more vitally 
related to the future of this country than Romanism, and more 
dangerous to the best interests of men. It is that secularism will 
supersede Christianity, and that materialistic philosophy will 
undermine the foundations of faith and morality. It is boldly 
asserted in various quarters that the days of religion are num- 
bered; and that science, by which physical science is generally 
meant, is henceforth to be the guide of men. And it is certain 
that in the disintegration of the old beliefs, and in the new point 
of view from which men find themselves compelled to regard the 
facts of nature and human life, there are multitudes left unsettled 
and doubtful as to the basis of religious truth, and that a growing 
anxiety is manifest as to the hold of religious institutions, and 
even of religious conceptions, upon the regard and reverence 
of the world. The decay of old reverence and the eclipse of 
former faith is indeed supremely disastrous in many a human life, 
and when general in a community must dim the brightness of 
hope, lower the tone of life, and paralyze the springs of noble 
_ action. We cannot imagine that an age without religion should 
be an age of progress, or that a country without religion should 
succeed in securing the perpetuity of free institutions, or the nobler 
and more ideal good of its people. 

But we believe that the religious instincts of man will survive. 
There is nothing in the advance of science to change the essential 
conditions of human happiness, or lessen the awe and humbling 
sense of dependence with which man must ever front the Infinite. 
There is no power in any speculative account of his origin, or in 
any limitation of his faculties, to lower the*springing of his aspi- 
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rations or the reach of his affections. The human heart by which 
we live will still claim its highest good, and open its treasures of 
reverence and hope, and clasp unseen realities of faith and love, 
under any theory of human life, however inadequate or false. A 
materialistic philosophy may do harm if it become dominant, as 
for a time seems not unlikely; but the spirit of religion has sur- 
vived and subdued such conditions in the past, and will do it 
again. ‘The failing evidence of traditions may confuse many, but 
the records of faith and saintliness and Divine communion appeal 
to a witness within the human soul, and find their validity in its 
response to the Word that has been embodied in human history, 
and made supremely manifest in the life of Jesus Christ. All there 
has ever been of Divine illumination and instruction remains, held 
secure in the unchanging testimony of the spirit in man, and 
nomoved by the fluctuations of human thought. So we cannot 
fear for the permanence of religion, and of essential Christianity, 
in the world. Nothing can seriously cloud its witness but that 
practical materialism, that total engrossment in sordid interests 
and pursuits, which it is the supreme lesson of this Centennial 
time to seek by all possible agencies to avoid. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Every American who can do so has seen or will see the new 
wonder of the world at Philadelphia. It was a grand thought 
which led to this way of celebrating our Nation’s hundredth 
birthday, and it has been grandly carried out. 

Great exhibitions are a characteristic feature of our age. They 
have almost infinitely various bearings in relation to the thoughts 
and the interests of men. To one they speak simply with the 
wonder which their dazzling labyrinths must always awaken; 
another finds their special significance in their relation to his own 
peculiar branch of industry; and yet another sees in them a new 
phenomenon of the world’s social life,— nay, more, a picture of 
the “ very form and pressure” of the world as it is to-day. It is 
no vain fancy, which imagines that there is a religious bearing 
on the Christian progress of the world, in this contest of peace, 
which exhibits by the pacific rivalry of works of every land a 
gigantic picture of modern civilization itself. 

The Philadelphia Fair is indeed a vast and confusing embodi- 
ment of modern civilization itself. The imagination refuses to 
13 . 
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grasp its significance, overwhelmed by the variety of products 
of human toil which all known countries have brought together, 
dazzled by the wealth heaped up on that little corner of Fair- 
mount Park, astounded that such a range of interests and indus- 
tries can find room for free play side by side on this small earth. 
Studeyts of special sciences and arts find here a university in 
which they can pass months in their special studies; and the 
idlest gazer gains through the eyes impressions which are better 
than anything to be found in books. 

From building to building one is led on from the most 
material to the most refined spheres of human life. Machin- 
ery Hall seems an emblem of the world to-day, with the jar- 
ring rush and whirr of the machinery whose multiplied engines 
make every man now hundred-handed and victorious over diffi- 
culties which used to defy human skill and strength. With the 
music of this still in his ear, seeming to voice the sounds which 
go up from the whole wide earth, the visitor crosses to the Main 
Building whose kaleidoscope of color and beauty displays the 
manufactured results, —the sheeny or substantial stuffs that clothe 
civilized men and women, the raw materials which human industry 
transforms into its perfected fruits, the inconceivable richness and 
taste of every possible appliance for comfort and luxury and orna- 
ment and use. Or he passes to such museums of ethnology and 
science as the Government Building contains in its exquisitely 
ordered collections; or to the Agricultural Hall with its wonder- 
ful exhibit of the wealth of our own country; or to the vast rain- 
bow of art in the Memorial Building. 

A just comparison of the present state of different countries 
this Exhibition is not, and no exhibition can be. Some lands 
which are large on the map fill little space, and some which are 
small on the map have done their utmost to appear larger here ; 
and America, of course, being on the ground has taken more than 
her share of room. Nevertheless, it is a tolerably just picture of 
the world’s material condition as a whole,—an encyclopedia of 
this nineteenth century which so dazzles and overpowers its chil- 
dren. And in one important regard it will do a work here 
greater than any other similar exhibition has done, because our 
people need its education peculiarly. It is a book which opens 
whole chapters of humanity to those who before have known 
them only from the faint hearsay of travellers’ tales. We must 
learn that there are unwonted things which other people do 
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proof that “civilization” is not only of the European or the Ameri- 
can type, but that its phases in the far East differ as widely from 
those to which we are accustomed as do the flora and fauna of the 
two regions. Yet not the less are India and Egypt, China and 
Japan, whose wonders in this new tower of Babel flame in on the 
imagination with a sudden freshening of the memories of Arabian 
Nights, working out their own part in the world’s progress. As a 
people, we can hardly fail to learn, in this World’s Parliament, 
wholesome lessons in humility, and to gain a prodigious impulse 
in science and thé arts. 


THINGS AT HOME. 


A JUNE DAY’S CONFERENCE. 


How could a beautiful day in June be more fitly passed than 
amid a company of brethren who met to speak of those things 
which give dignity and sweetness and assurance to all the works 
of Nature, and, as Wordsworth says, make “the meanest flower 
that blows brings thoughts too deep for tears”? We are not to be 


frightened or ashamed before the so-called transcendentalist or 
freethinker, who, as he passes by a filled church on a golden sum- 
mer day, pities or has a contempt for the people therein, and goes 
on his way to. repose on the lap of Nature, self-satisfied and 
serene. Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind. But 
to our mind humanity is greater than the natural world, and 
when a company of fellow-Christians can uplift and cheer and 
inspire each other with great thoughts, the influences of Nature 
come in also upon their souls unsought, and they are richer than 
those who only feed their own fancies on a summer day. For 
Nature, though she loves her devotees, has a tender eye for the 
brave workers of the world; and if in the midst: of their labors 
she catches their attention, she pours into their souls a flood of 
instantaneous joy, or she thrills them with an electric fire which 
the idle lounger can never know. 

So we will try to draw a picture of this Conference at Waltham 
without making at all what is called a report, as our readers will 
get that from other quarters. 

First, were the social drives there on the bright summer 
morning. How much better to havé some object for them, than 
to roll around, as our fashionable people do, from one beach to 
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another, always coming back to the same place, and looking at 
each other’s equipages and clothes. The good family horses 
trotted along; sometimes there was a pair; but we are sure they 
were not conventional horses, but were in full sympathy with the 
oceasion. It was pleasant to sit in the porch or on the steps of 
the church, and greet the parties as they drove up, or watch the 
movements in the pretty country village. The farmer jogged by 
in his clean linen coat, with his well-fed horse, returning perhaps 
from the Boston market. The villagers came forth at the sound 
of the bell; and those outside the fold wondered at this proces- 
sion of strange people who had invaded their retreat. By-and-by, 
the little company went into the church, where the June roses 
and spireas adorned the pulpit, and gave many an illustration to 
the speaker’s theme. The first hour was given to prayer, medita- 
tion, and the singing of hymns. There was one hymn of Roscoe’s 
which we have tried since to find, but could not. It was on the 
sublime indifference of the soul to the decay of the body. One 
verse seemed very perfect in the flow of ideas and sound. We 
wish we could recall it. We have only this line :— 


“The soul... 
No longer shudders at the dust.” 


The essay came naturally after the refrain of these hymns. It 
was on the “Religious Aspect of Material Things,” —a subject well 
suited to the wants of this age, when one-half the community are 
determined to see, and respect matter alone, and the other half 
are bent only on the things of the spirit. If these people could 
be shaken up together, we might get at some fine results. Matter 
would be sublimed into spiritual relations, and spirit would 
becorhe rational, and subdue the earth, instead of walking apart 
from and above it. This was, we think, the hope of the essayist, 
whose able paper we have not room to quote here. Then came 
the discussion of the subject among our ministerial brethren. 
One thought the best condition of the mind was the ideal one,— 
when we see things from the highest stand-point, and all the rela- 
tions of life are lifted into a noble and religious light. This, we 
believe to be the condition of youth,—a noble youth. We see 
no reason why it should not be the atmosphere also of middle-life 
and old age, with the emotions tempered, but more sublime ; 
impatience quelled, and love growing stronger and deeper in the 
heart until the perfect day. Another, a father in Israel, spoke of 
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the change which had come over men’s minds since the early days 
when he could remember a good old Orthodox deacon who used 
to say that when he was on his way to the village church in sum- 
mer, he often had to shut his eyes, for fear that the beautiful 
fields of grain around would turn his mind away from religious 
thoughts. These same churches now were adorned every Sun- 
day with innocent flowers which once would have been thought 
so sinful. We remember ourselves in our childhood a theological 
student who said that whenever he looked upon a beautiful sun- 
set, he always said, “Lord, turn away mine eyes from beholding 
vanity.” Another venerable speaker spoke of the hymns that he 
learned in his boyhood, telling how God was in all Nature, and 
everything was sacred. He treasured those hymns now; they 
had shaped his whole life and thought, simple as they were, and 
although his whole nature had expanded since then, he could look 
back to them with the same pleasure as before, because they were 
warm with the greatest principles of human life. 

The day was somewhat oppressive as it advanced, but there 
came up a beautiful shower of rain, the influence of which we felt 
within the church. One took occasion gently to rebuke that 
spirit of fault-finding with the weather which becomes a chronic 
condition of a large part of the community, and which he thought 
was anything but religious in its view of material things. Another 
spoke of the difficulty now-a-days of proving what people and 
scientists meant by matter. Anything in old time which could be 
called a “chunk” was matter. Now, the most delicate quintes- 
sence of matter in the form of ethers was the bugbear of men. 
But anything so intangible as that need not alarm the spiritualist, 
as it could not be far removed from himself. 

Others spoke plain every-day words about the homely duties of 
life, the sweet and healthful influences of Nature, and the conse- 
cration which all things received from the religious mind. Others 
spoke of the simple faith of little children in the greatness of 
every hour, and their loving consciousness of God, and of the 
great idealist, Jesus, who was yet so real in drawing his lessons 
from the scenes around, and sanctifying by his fine observation 
and sympathy all the world in which he lived. We wish we 
could quote all the good addresses which were made. We ought 
not to forget to mention that a bountiful repast was provided for 
the company at mid-day, presided over by the ladies of the 
society in Waltham. Our record has been very imperfect, but, 
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as we said before, we intended to draw a picture rather than 
make a report. Perhaps some of us who have not the patience in 
these warm days to read a detailed account of a Conference 
meeting, may catch a little inspiration from this pencilling, and be 
led to join the company another time. Why cannot more of our 
laymen, as well as laywomen, leave their business for one day, 
now and then, to join these Conferences which are the life of our 
churches ? 

We insert here a little poem we cut from a paper which we 
think is in harmony with the Conference and the workers 
there: — 


IN SUMMER DAYS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The rose is blossoming out on the spray, — 
A little red world that will last for a day. 


The mother-bird broods on her wind-rocked nest, 
With a sweeter song in her speckled breast 
Than was ever sung by men or birds; 

A song too sweet to be caught by words. 
The bee is a-swing in the scented bells 

Of honeysuckles and asphodels. 

The robin is rocking, too lazy to sing 

Or put his head under his dappled wing ; 
Rocking and swinging, and now and then 
He chirps to his mate, and is mute again. 

I hear in the distance the tinkle low, 

Of bells, as the breezes come and go; 

And the low of cattle comes down the hills, 
And blends with the ripple of laughing rills. 


The air is sweet with the scent of grass, 
That has fallen in swaths where the mowers pass. 


There is silence here that is full of sound, 
And I dream that the world is enchanted ground, 


Where never a grief or woe may tread, 
But peace, like an angel, walks instead. 


I hear, in the music of brook and bird, 
A language that knows no spoken word. 
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And his hand has traced it on tree and sod. 


I think, while the drowsy robin swings, 
Of a thousand happy and peaceful things. 


My thoughts are so restful, from care so free, 
That they seem like the song of the brown-winged bee, 


Sung to the chiming of lily bells, 
Swung by a wind-elf, in shadowy dells. 
O, days of summer, so full of rest; 

O, dreams, that are only dreams at best; 


I would keep you always, if it might be, 
But work, not dreaming, is waiting for me. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


The Centennial year is now full upon us in its mid-summer 
ripeness. All the labor, the planning, the happy contrivances, the 
ingenuity, and the wit of our countrymen are arriving at their cul- 
minating point, in what we hope to be a fair success. Busy brains 
are resting from their cogitations; active hands we trust are 
folded in quiet contemplation of tasks achieved. Beautiful visions 
rise before our eyes of goodly and picturesque companies of men 
and women during the past winter, who arrayed in the costumes 
of their grandparents felt themselves almost in their places, and 
suffered and rejoiced with them, through their great struggles 
and sacrifices for their beloved country. Artists, inventors, agri- 
culturists, manufacturers, and modest artisans have looked upon 
the work of their own hands and pronounced it good, sending 
it afar, from across the seas, to vie with our new energies, and 
moderate and transform them. Women have toiled, not only to 
raise money for this great exposition, but also to adorn an apart- 
ment of their pwn at this World’s Fair. If the lookers-on are in 
any measure disappointed at their exhibition, we can only say 
that it is, perhaps, because—to quote the unwise words of the 
usually wise Plato—“women are expected to do the same things 
as men, but not to do them so well.” Sex must shape itself, and 
always have its distinctions; but classes are the work of society. 
If women had been allowed to do the thing they liked best, and 
the thing they were best fitted for in the past, there would be no 
severe class divisions of labor or industry, but only individual 
distinctions. There would, therefore, have been no need of a 
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women’s department at Philadelphia, for whatever a woman did 
well would have gone into the exhibition as a simple offering of 
our common humanity. 

This toil, as we say, has had its hour and passed. Now come a 
new set of workers, — those who go to see. Of what use are the 
poets and the painters to this world, unless there are others to see 
and hear them? Let the sight-seers therefore not hold their office 
mean. They do not hold it mean. What glowing pictures they 
draw in the columns of every paper we take up. Far-off India 
rises before us with her cunning work; Egypt looms up with her 
‘Pyramids; romantic old Spain steals in upoh our dreaming 
thoughts; Russian snows cool our fancies; and so the panorama 
goes on from day to day, until we are surfeited with beauty. 
Sweet family scenes come also before us which never get into the 
papers, — pictures of dear ones who return to their own “vines 
and fig-trees” to enliven the summer twilight amid a group of 
listening neighbors, who listen as if they heard a tale of the 
Arabian Nights. And beauty is not all. Many a student of 
Nature feels his pulses throb at the wonders of science displayed, 
and hundreds of “cunning workmen,” as the Scripture styles 
them, handle the products of other men, and resolve to do as well 
as they. Moral truth is also in the air. What but that is exposing 
the frauds of men in high places, so that although the atmosphere 
seems thick with them, it is only because the refreshing rain of a 
wholesome public opinion has brought them to light like toads 
after a shower. Temperance is sweeping over the land once 
more, and picking up the fallen and giving them good courage. 
Peace is trying to spread her white wings and brood over nations. 
Woman is walking forth in a sweeter and more majestic strength, 
and religious brotherhood is slowly binding the Churches of Christ 
into one. 


We wish we could recall the various side-scenes through the 
year which have been chronicled in our papers. The festive 
occasions in so many of our towns and villages, celebrating some 
marked deeds, and gallant men who figured in their past. Here is 
a celebration of which we read in the newspaper but a day ago, 
—one among the hundreds which have set our people’s blood 
a-tingling and will ronse the hearts of their children’s children. 
This one was at Gill, in Franklin County, the bi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the fight of Capt. Turner against King Philip’s Indians. 
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Our valued brother, the Rev. Mr. Moors, of Greenfield, gave a 
just and inspiring oration on the occasion. We like the poem of 
Mr. Canning, the “peasant bard” of the valley, as he is called ; it 
has a patriotic ring, and he says some good words for the Indian, 
who should not be forgotten in this time of jubilee. Here are a 
few of his lines : — 


“O, Nature! let a son of thine bespeak 
For thy poor children grace of charity! 
Our eyes, to-day, feast on thy fairness; see 
Thy panorama, mountain, flood, and field, 
Spread out in beauty, with the moon of May 
Renewing verdure to these shoring fields ; 
While the broad bosom of our Indian stream 
Mirrors thy beauties sweetly as of yore. 
Thy look impresses us, thy promptings say, 
This is your country! Love it! Weil you may. 


“Ts it a wreath of mist from yonder flood, 
Like to a human form, which there I see 
On yonder islet that subtends the fall? 
Or the grim spirit of the sylvan chief 
Wrapped in his robe of pride and dignity? 
Is it the anthem of the thundering tide 
Where Turner battled and the Indian died, 
The voice I hear? or does the spirit speak ? 
O, listen well, —I act interpreter.” 


Then the poet seems to speak with the voice of the Indian: — 


“Our spirits note the ploughman as he turns 
Up to the sunlight of the white man’s day, 
The things that once were ours, and hear him say, 

‘ This was the Indian’s!’ and with curious eye 
Inspect it for a moment, then move on, 
Without a pang of pity in his breast 
For all the Indian’s wrongs; without a thought 
Save ‘might makes right,’ —the adage of his race.” 


The spectre, in the form of the Indian, asks some searching 
questions, — why the whites could not be as generous to the red 
man as to the black slave. No President, he says, will dare to be 

14 
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just to them, because his people “crave our lands.” The poet 
then speaks again in his own person as follows: — 


“The voice is hushed; but still the form is there, — 
Mighty King Philip! Time makes bare, to-day, 
Fair Truth; e’en as the day-king brightening 
Dispels the shrouding and distorting fogs 
That supervene, at times, autumnal frosts. 
Kingly Mretracom! warrior, patriot, sage! 

Now that thy bones are dust, thy country ours, 
Now that Time’s hand has poured for centuries 
Its Lethean waters o’er the bloody past, 

We can review thy actions, and can pass 
Unbiased judgment on thy motives true. 
Maligned as savage, underprized as man, 

Thy soul was with that real greatness rich 
Which stamps the nobleman of Nature’s own. 


“No bard with song-wrought laurels crowned thy brow; 
No orator thy great deeds magnified ; 
No press spread forth to an admiring world 
Thy statesmanship and patriotic worth ; 
No grateful country could reward thy deeds 
With honors high and fame’s emblazonry. 
Nor didst thou covet these. Thy piercing ken 
Read through the darkness of futurity 
The doom so surely waiting for thy race; 
And thy great heart to mighty effort stirred, 
Counted life nothing in oppression’s yoke. 


“Rest! spirit, rest! 
The sounding aisles of free New England’s woods, — 
Her life-blood, gushing from the shaded fonts 
That slaked thy thirst, still trickling from the hills 
With murmured plaint; and, ceaseless, leading all, 
Yon torrent’s voice, deep, solemn, and sublime, 
Thy requiem shall be!” 


He then leaves the red-browed King, and comes back to our 
day :— 


“ Behold me, Enterprise, sprung from the plough, 
The axe, loom, anvil, and the common school, — 
Nature displaced by crowned and regnant art, 
And trade’s confusion dinning in their ears. 

Here, where the fisher stood and speared his prey ; 
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Here, where the Indian, happy in the wild, 

Thanked the Great Spirit for this paradise, 

Shall stretch the broad highways from shore to shore, 
And din of traffic and its roar shall drown 

The thunder of the falling flood below.” 


Such times as these call out a great variety of talent, and many 
slumbering powers which have been crushed out of sight, perhaps, 
for years; but which in the strong light of this eventful year will 
reassert themselves, and let the plodding work of every day 
take care of itself for awhile. As this Review represents more 
particularly our own household of faith, we will venture to say 
that we should be glad to see any of the published poems on 
national subjects which have come from our own denomination 
this year and the past. If any one has spare copies and will send 
them to us we shall esteem it a favor. 


This is more especially a Centennial number of our Review, and 
our space will not allow us to have our usual record of things 
abroad. We might speak of the cordial sympathy of our English 
friends in our great movement, from the lady of rank who makes 
a costly fabric to send over here, down to the modest working- 
man.who comes to America to see what we can do; of our 
magneti¢ French friends who have composed odes for us, and set 
us majestic symbolic figures in our harbors, and called their best 
men into their great Opera House at Paris, to say fair and grace- 
ful and cordial words in our praise. We will speak only of what 
one Englishman is doing,”and then we must close ;— we meanthe 
work of John Fretwell at Philadelphia, in- opening a hall there 
where the best Unitarian literature of England and America can 
be found; where our denominational papers of America, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary can be seen. More than this, our Unitarian 
friends can have a place when they are weary of sight-seeing 
where they can go and rest. After being cosmopolitan for awhile, 
they can go there and find their own ingle-side. Why did we 
not think of this ourselves? Because we didn’t; and very likely 
we may have been cold and said the thing would not succeed. 
We are no better than other folks, and probably did so at the 
outset; but there are some folks in ‘this world who when they 
set out to do a thing do it. This Englishman of ours belongs to 
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this kind of folks, and perhaps it is well that we left him to do 
this work, because it brings us and our English friends into closer 


union, and makes us feel that the Centennial is theirs as well as 
our own. 


One more word in regard to our Conference at Saratoga in 
September. This Conference is a marked one, and will have all 
the aroma of the Centennial about it, and will waft it down to 
unborn Unitarians. Will not our parishes, one and all, out of the 
abundance or the smallness of their riches, make it easy, yea, even 
binding upon their ministers to go up to this feast of our Jerusa- 
lem? 


M. P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Working People and their Employers. By Washington Gladden. 

Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1876. 

The half regret with which those who knew Mr. Gladden 
as the editor of one of the most influential religious journals, 
heard of his surrender of the editorial chair in order to take up 
the more secluded labors of a parish minister, must disappear 
when they read this admirable book. If discourses so wise, so 
practical, and at the same time so religious, are often preached, 
they seldom find their way into print; and the author shows on 
every page that he may claim to be a “popular preacher” with 
infinitely more truth than the windy declaimers who are apt to 
arrogate the name to themselves. 

These nine chapters on such subjects as “The Duty and Disci- 
pline of Work,” “Hard Times, and How to Ease Them,” “The 
Duties of Employers,” “The Future of Labor,” and the like, were 
first given from the pulpit to a congregation largely composed of 
mechanics and operatives, and deal with topics which come most 
closely “home to the business and bosoms” of all laboring people, 
— that is, to the great multitude of American men and women. 

“The greater part of my life,” says Mr. Gladden, “has been 
spent among working-people, in working with them, or in working 
for them. I count among them some of my most valued friends; 
I know their ways of living and of thinking; and I have tried to 
make these discussions intelligible and helpful to them.” 

The question between capital and labor is undoubtedly that 
which presses on the attention of the civilized world, in the near 
future; it is not to be settled by the wild theories of so-called 
“labor reformers,” nor yet can it be laid to sleep by the easy 
indifference of well-to-do and wealthy people. It is a real service 
to the peace and welfare of this land of the working-man, that 
such broad, practical common-sense, so thoroughly infused with 
the spirit of Christianity, should be applied to its solution. Mr. 
Gladden’s thoughtful and interesting pages deserve the careful 
attention of the employers, quite as much as of the employed. 
We welcome his book as a fresh-sign that the Congregational 
ministry of Massachusetts retain their place as intelligent leaders 
of the thought of the community. 
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Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry W. Longfellow. [llus- . 
trated. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Hawthorne. By James T. Fields. Illustrated. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
These are two of the pretty little Vest Pocket Edition which 
many will find so convenient in summer rambles, 


The Higher Reverence. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick, Min- 
ister of the Second Unitarian Society in Brooklyn, New York. 
1875-6. For sale by Charles P. Somerby, 139 Eighth Street, 
New York. 

A sermon well suited to the wants of quiet religious souls in 
these times of so-called revival. 


De Paris & Pékin par Terre Sibérie-Mongolie. Par Victor 
Meignan. Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 


It was a strange fancy which led this Frenchman to undertake 
in the dead of winter a journey across two continents, involving 
a sleigh-ride of more than four thousand miles, over a country 
buried under snow, intensely monotonous, sparsely peopled, and 
with scarcely anything to see which a traveller would most wish 
to see. M. Victor Meignan made this excursion without any 
purpose of scientific study, or of commercial observation and 
adventure, braving fatigue and physical risk, at great cost of 
money, with very small promise of compensation either in health, 
or knowledge, or pleasure. He came safely out of it, and the 
result is a very entertaining volume, witty, spirited, sparkling, and 
novel in much of its information, in what is said of the religion 
and the manners and customs of the peoples, as well as of the 
scenery and characteristics of the lands. We learn that the 
students of the University of Kazan pride themselves upon their 
freethinking, and laugh at the piety of the monks and nuns; that 
the Votiaks have three gods, whom they propitiate by sacrifices 
of a duck, a goose, a bull, and a horse; that the Siberians are 
great musicians, and sing on all occasions; that magicians abound 
among the Kirghiz, using sheep’s bones in their incantations, 
that the rich Russians have nuggets of solid gold, hollowed out, 
to hold the ashes of their cigars; that travellers and horses in 
Eastern Siberia are sometimes stung to death by mosquitoes! 

One of the curious things in the volume is the description of 
the Buddhist prayer-mills used by devotees of the Mongolian 
races. A pictorial illustration, representing the priests turning 
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the mill, makes the machine more distinct to the reader. The 
larger machine seems to be.a hexagonal box, some four or five 
feet in diameter, stuffed full of prayers, and engraved on the out- 
side with grotesque figures, turned by two men, pushing against 
projecting arms. One turn of the box is equivalent to a recital of 
all the prayers in it. Bells hang from the roof of the building, 
which are rung when the cireuit is completed. The operators 
bear also in their hands smaller machines, which they whirl as 
they go round with the larger machine. The introduction of 
these machines into Christian worship might save a great deal of 
trouble, and shorten the masses and liturgies. There is no reason 
why prayers said in this way should not be as efficacious as the 
babbling of the lips in vain repetitions. 


Noél. Etude sur les origines de cette Féte Chrétienne. Par 
Ariste Viguié. Nimes. 


According to M. Viguié, Christmas began to be celebrated in 
the Western Church in the fourth century, and went from the 
Western to the Eastern Church; while the Epiphany festival 


went from the Eastern to the Western Church. Of the three 
theories of its origin in the Church, he prefers the Jewish, though 
he admits that the Pagan and Christian theories have something 
in their favor. The Pagan theory makes it the celebration of the 
growing sun, coming just after the winter solstice, and symbolizing 
the victory of the sun over the earth. The birth of Christ reno- 
vates the earth, as the sun renovates it, rising in the sky. Christ- 
mas is only the reproduction of the sun festival. The Christian * 
theory is that Christmas is the protest of the Church against the 
heretics, who denied or undervalued the human nature of Christ; 
that it is the assertion of his humanity. The Jewish theory is 
that it is the use of the prediction of Haggai in his prophecy that 
the Temple should be purified. Christ does that work. And the 
day fixed, the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, according to 
Jewish reckoning, is exactly the twenty-fifth of December in 
Christian reckoning. M. Viguié’s argument is ingenious, but is 
hardly convincing. Why, in that case, should the celebration 
have been delayed so long? Easter and Pentecost were cele- 
brated almost from the beginning. It seems hardly probable that 
the Church should have waited three hundred years to find the 
birthtime of the Messiah in this obscure sentence, more especially 
as the time had passed when the words of the later prophets were 
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closely scrutinized. If Justin and Tertullian could not discover 
Christmas in Haggai’s word, it is hardly probable that the later 
fathers would find it there. Indeed, M. Viguié gives no proof 
that the fathers held his view, and it seems to be rather a fancy of 
his own than a tradition of the Church. It is more probable that 
Christmas was a reproduction of the festive season of the Romans, 
adopted into the Church with so many other of the Pagan cus- 
toms, when Christianity took possession of the Temples and 
became the religion of the empire. It is all the more unlikely 
that the feast was borrowed from the Jews, that the Jews had no 
birthday celebrations, while the Pagans had. The Jewish sacred 
days recalled great national events, but not personal histories. 

M. Viguié gives a more reasonable account of the origin of the 
Epiphany than of the origin of Christmas. It celebrates the 
appearance, the manifestation, of the second Adam, on the sixth 
day of the new year, as the first Adam appeared on the sixth day 
of the creation. 

The Russian Orthodox Church. A’ Treatise of Her Origin and 
Life. By Arch-priest Basaroff. Translated by the Rev. N. 
Bjerring, Priest of the Orthodox Eastern Church. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This small pamphlet gives in convenient form an account of the 
Russian wing of the Greek Church, how it began as an indepen- 
dent organization, how it is governed, how its clergy are trained, 
how its bishops are chosen, its relation to the rest of the Church, 
and its relation to the empire. The customs of the Church are 
sketched, in baptism, in communion, in marriages, in domestic 
life, in church life, in burial, from the cradle to the grave. If 
much show of devotion, much bowing, and kissing of pictures, and 
worship of the Virgin and her signs, are religion, then the Rus- 
sians are certainly very religious. Their infants belong to the 
Church, and partake of the Eucharist. But any one who seeks in 
this tract for the dogmas of the Russian Church, or its ideas, will 
be disappointed. Religion here is only in rule and customs, not 
at all in idea and doctrine. One cannot learn from Arch-priest 
Basaroff that the Russian religion has any ideas, or that it gives 
the people anything to think of, or even that its manifold symbols 
are explained to them. It is ritual all, and we cannot wonder 
that our Anglo-Catholic ritualists long for a union with a Church 
so rich and so redundant in external signs of piety. If the Rus- 
sian religious art were more harmonious and beautiful, there 
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would be some compensation. But, unfortunately, the Byzantine 
pictures are tawdry, barbarous, and grote&que in their combina- 
tion of colors and in their hideous ugliness, even before they 
become dim and greasy from the contact of unwashed lips and 
promiscuous osculations. The Orthodox Russian Church has the 
merit of not meddling with the opinions of its members; but for 
the good reason that opinions have nothing to do with its religion. 
This is all in works of piety, in keeping Saints’ Days, and the 
traditional style of worship. The solemn Feast of Easter is the 
religious centre of the year, from and to which all the rest is 
reckoned. 

Basaroff is pleased to discover indications that Europe wishes 
to return to the Orthodox faith, that the English Church and the 
Old Catholic Church are tired of their schismatic position, and 
long to be in the blessed Oriental fold. But it is difficult to read 
such maundering with patience, or to think of intelligent Germans 
or Englishmen going back to such superstition. Dr. Déllinger 
would do as well in joining the Buddhists or the Parsees, as in 
renouncing his intelligence and his lore to take up these Russian 
-mummeries. That some of the customs are touching, and even 
fascinating, there can be no question. But are not the Pagan 


religious customs also fascinating ? B. 


Recent Theological Works in Germany. (Short notices.) 


1. Set Typho, by Edouard Meyer, a “ religious historical tract,” 
undertakes to identify the Devil of the Egyptian mythology with 
the Typhon of the Greeks, and to give a genetic biography of the 
bad god of the Upper Nile. That he was always a Satan ig not 
proved. 

2. Alraham Geiger’s allgemeine EKinleitung in die Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums claims for Judaism some virtues which 
are usually claimed specially for Christianity. Geiger is not, like 
Gritz, a fierce enemy of Christianity, but he does not love the 
Christian Church or its creeds. He glories in the absence of 
creeds from Judaism. He enlarges upon the influence of the Jews 
upon the Gentiles in the ancient ages. 


8. A new translation into the German tongue, with a commen- 
tary, of the Antiquities of Josephus is published by the eminent 
Dr. M. Rahmer, Rabbi at Magdeburg. It is one of the five vol- 
umes given to each member of the Jewish Literary Union. 

4. Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld has been widely known as the friend 


and successor of Baur, and the champion of Tubingen rationalism. 
15 
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But in his latest work (historische-kritische Hinleitung in das 
neue Testament) he shows signs of reaction, and adopts conserva- 
tive opinions which he had before rejected. Hilgenfeld has 
always been an inconsistent and a visionary critic. 

5. Herr Ernest Achelis has made a big book of 500 pages (die 
Bergpredigt nach Matthdus und Lucas exegetisch und kritisch 
untersucht) on a theme which has tried the ingenuity of many 
scholars, how to eliminate from the narratives of Luke and 
Matthew the original words of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
reconcile their discrepancies. He gets rid of a good deal of the 
text of Matthew in the sixth and seventh chapters. Luke’s 
account he thinks is inaccurate, and tAken from scattered tra- 
ditions. The conclusion is untrustworthy, and much of the learn- 
ing in the notes is irrelevant. 

6. The latest life of Jesus comes from the learned Talmudic 
scholar, August Wiinsche. His view is that of Keim and Schen- 
kel. He rejects the idea that Jesus was an ascetic or a dema- 
gogue leader of the poor against the rich. He calls Jesus “the 
greatest religious genius ever on the earth,” yet thinks him not 
perfect either in wisdom or spirit, as shown in his treatment of 
his mother and in his choice of Judas. His book is spirited, 
picturesque, and striking in its account of the working-class in 
Palestine. Its temper is poetic. The title, somewhat affected, is 
der lebens-freudige Jesus der synoptischen Evangelien in Gegen- 
satze zum leidenden Messias der Kirche. 

7. The hymns of Synesius have been several times edited within 
the last thirty years, with translations, German and French. The 
latest edition, wholly critical, is that of Johann Hach (Synesii 
Episcopi Hymni metrici). It makes only a small volume of 
seventy pages. Some of his improved readings, based on unpub- 
lished manuscripts, are questioned by the German critics. An 
English version of the hymns is much to be desired. 

8. Only a short time since, Konrad Maurer showed the relation 
of Church and State in Iceland six hundred years ago. Now 
Philip Zorn has done the same work for Norway. (Staat und 
Kirche in Norwegen bis zum Schlusse des dreizehnten Jahrhun- 
derts.) The interest of the book is in its sketches of the Nor- 
wegian clergy in the Middle Age, an arrogant and arbitrary class, 
and in the picture of the Norwegian civilization King Svenir is a 
hero. 

9. Heinrich Bauer’s monograph, Hadrian VI. Hin Lebensbild 
aus dem Zeitalter der Reformation, is small in size, pretentious 
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in tone, and not by any means as thorough as it should be from 
the ample materials at command, in published lives, in the larger 
histories, and in the manuscripts of the Dutch libraries. Lang, 
Brewer, Gachard, Reusen, Hétler, have all written the story of 
the bookish Pope, and the letters of Erasmus illustrate his 
character. The authorized spelling of his name is “ Adrian.” 

10. Another collection of letters about the German Reforma- 
tion, edited by Karl Krafft and Pastor Wilhelm Krafft, who write 
also special essays, is rather incongruous, as it brings Albertus 
Magnus and Luther together. Some of Luther’s letters here 
given have not before been printed. There are chasms still to be 
filled. The title is Briefe und Documente aus der Zeit der 
Reformation im 16 Jahrhundert nebst Mittheilungen waber 
Kélnische Gelehrte und Studien im 13 und 16 Jahrhundert. 

11. Following the fine article on “ Bernardino Ochino,” by the 
young student, C. A. Hase, in the Jahrbicher of last year, is the 
solid work of Karl Benrath on the’ same theme, written from 
original documents found in the Sienna and other Italian libra- 
ries. It will have great interest for Unitarians, and ought to 
repay translation. Ochino here first appears as a monk, and 
progressive in his monastic zeal, changing from one order to 
another. Then he appears as a preacher, and his sermons are 
queted. Then he is a reformer, and writes letters to dignitaries, 
noble men and women, urging his liberal opinions. Then we 
have the account of his flight from Italy, which was the ruin of 
reform in that land, and his journeyings and misfortunes in vari- 
ous foreign lands, his relations with other reformers. The book 
has called out numerous fine essays on Ochino, notably one from 
Nippold. 

12. Optimismus und Pessimismus, by W. Gass, is an able and 
broad discussion, historical as well as speculative. It considers 
the relations of Judaism and Christianity to Oriental and Grecian 
ideas and life; the spiritual and ascetic notions of the Catholic 
Church; the double philosophy of Augustine; the pessimism of 
the Middle Age, with the famous tract, de contemtu Mundi ; the 
optimism of Leibnitz, the philosophers, and poets; the modern 
German pessimist school. Gass insists that Paul and Jesus were 
optimists. 

13. An ambitious and futile essay is that of L. R. Landau (der 
Gottes begriff und das geistige Prinzip, oder die Philosophie 
und die Religion der Zukunft). He sees a conspiracy of science 
and philosophy to overturn religion. 
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14. “Carl Beck” is a name well known to students of Harvard 
College in the last generation as the name of a very strict teacher 
of Latin. The Carl Beck who issues das Christenthum nach 
Geschichte und Lehre is also a pedagogue, and his work is 
intended for college boys. It was first published in 1850, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but the new edition comes down to the pres- 
ent time, and brings in the latest ecclesiastical movements and 
discussions. It has no critical value. The stand-point is that of 
moderate orthodoxy. 

15. Another moderately orthodox, but much more important, 
‘work is that of Friedrich Reiff, der Glaube der Kirchen und 
Kirchen parteien. It is in six divisions: 1. The Common Stem 
of doctrine from which all the creeds have come; 2. The Roman 
Church, with its priestly and lay elements; 8. The Greek Church, 
its creeds, rites, and spirit; 4. The Lutheran Church, with its 
characteristic dogma of justification by faith; 5. The Reformed 
Church, doctrinal and practical; 6. The Sects outside of the 
Church, and the parties inside of the Church. The book is for 
the people as well as for scholars. 

16. The Allgemeine Kirchliche Kronik of Karl Matthes, edited 
by August Werner for the year 1875, is fuller than ever in its 
twenty-second year of life. No religious sect or party in- Ger- 
many can complain that it is slighted in this broad and accurate 
summary of facts and movements. The Old Catholic Church is 
fairly treated. é 

17. Johann Friedrich Theodor Wohlfarth loves the dear breth-., 
ren, and has compiled a Bible for their use, in three great 
volumes of 1418 pages (Bibel fiir das liebe Christliche Volk 
aller Bekenntnisse). The tone of the notes is very liberal. 
Poetical quotations are introduced. The Psalms have very little 
commentary. The old translation is used. 
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